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He kept the Queen’s 
feet dry... BUT 


Legend has it that the courtly Sir Walter Raleigh 
once spread his handsome cloak over a mud puddle 
in order that Her Majesty, the Queen, might avoid 
wetting her royal feet. 


Much as we may commend Sir Walter's chivalry, 
his action was incongruous. That's a term which, Mr. 
Noah Webster points out, applies to the use of things 


which do not fit together or are not adapted to each 
other. 


Drawing upon some of our. own “incongruous” 
experiences, we occasionally wonder whether Sir 
Walter took his bespattered cloak back to his tailor 
and reproached him for using inferior materials in 
the garment. It has happened to us. When a church 
goods dealer or decorator, for example, fashions an 
Alter Drapery from a beautiful but delicate Allen 
vestment fabric, and the installation fails to stand up 
as an Altar Drapery should, on whom, do you sup- 
pose, the blame is assessed? You have already 
guessed. 


Every Allen fabric is scientifically made to meet a 
specific liturgical need. Our Drapery materials are so 
labeled; and our vestment materials are clearly iden- 
tified as vestment fabrics. When used for the specific 
purpose for which they were loomed, we guarantee 
that they will give their users one hundred per cent 
satisfaction because they are the finest liturgical 
fabrics woven anywhere in the world. 


The moral is: Never attempt to install a Ford engine 
in a Cadillac chassis. It would be incongruous! 


“Buy American” 


oe 
AELEN SILK MILLS 


AbtiLs 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


Trade Mark Ree. 868 SixthSAvenue, New York 1, W. Y 


VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 
Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 


Contributors to This Issue 


Brother George F. Kohles, S.M., M.A, 


Brother Kohles has been teaching at 
the University of Dayton (Ohio) since 
1936, having been appointed associate 
professor of English in 1941. He had 
previously taught at Trinity College, 
Sioux City, Iowa, and for over ten years 
in various Marianist high schools. Brother 
Kohles has also taught journalism courses 
for several years at the University of 
Notre Dame (Ind.). A graduate of the 
University of Dayton, he majored in Eng- 
lish at Catholic University of America, 


Sister Frances Pauline Gritte 
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English, and French at St. Stephen's 
School, Halifax, Nova Scotia. A gradu- 
ate of the Academy of the Assumption, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Mount St. 
Vincent, Halifax, she has taught in 
Brooklyn parochial schools for six years. 
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Sister Mary Luke teaches Spanish, 
world history, journalism, and _ religion. 
Advisor of the high school paper, Sister 
has been writing poetry since childhood 
and has had some of her short poems 
published in various local papers. She re- 
ceived her B.S., in education, from St. 
John’s College, Cleveland (Ohio) and an 
M.A. from Western Reserve University. 


Sister M. St. Agatha, C.I.M., Ph.D. 


In addition to teaching history, Sister 
M. St. Agatha has been engaged since 
1945 in active biological research work in 
the cancer field. “Grants in aid have 
been received for our work in this field,” 
she says, “from the Damon Runyon 
Fund for Cancer Research, the American 
Cancer Society, and the Public Health 
Service, the department of health, educa- 
tion and welfare. She received her A.B. 
from Immaculata College, an M.A. from 
Villanova College, and a M.S. and Ph.D. 
from Institutum Divi Thomae. She also 
took post-graduate courses at Bryn 
Mawr College, the Phila. College of Sci- 
ence and Pharmacy, the University of 
Pennsylvania and New York University. 
She can look back om teaching various 
high school subjects for 20 years and 13 
years of teaching biology and chemistry 
in college. She has contributed to Nature 
and the Journal of Biological Chemistry 
and other technical journals. 


Brother Peter Schick, S.M. 

Brother Schick spent seven years (1936- 
1944) in Hankow, China, teaching science 
and mathematical subjects in the Chinese 
language. He was sent back as an ex- 
change prisoner during the war. Besides 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


“Featherweight” Trays 
for Sewing Classes 


Strong, tough trays of exceptional 
durability and cleanliness, ideal for hold- 
ing and storing materials used in domes- 
tic science classes, are announced by 
Samuel Olson Mfg. Co., Inc., 2431 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 

Formed in one piece of a tough syn- 
thetic composition, each tray weighs only 
4 lbs., yet is highly resistant to severe 
bumps, bangs and abrasions. 


The trays are waterproof, grease- 
proof, easy to clean, odorless and warm 
to touch. Corners are smoothly rounded, 
inside and out. Rolled edge forms a com- 
fortable hand grip. Pleasing light gray 
color throughout the material. They are 
available in two sizes: 1374x1734x5” and 
153x2034x5”. Descriptive literature will 
be mailed on request. SS and Ex 


School Bus 
Offers Increased Seating 


A new school bus that will seat nearly 
20 per cent more children than a conven- 
tional school vehicle was announced by 
the White Motor Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

First public exhibition of this new bus, 
which is being produced in three models, 
took place in Spring at the National 
Education Association corivention in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

One of the largest school buses in the 
country, the White vehicle has a seating 
capacity of 73 students compared with 61 
for conventional buses and incorporates 
the most modern elements of bus con- 
struction and safety. 

The new vehicle uses a rear. engine 
drive and is engineered to the rigid spec- 
ifications established by the National 
School Board. It also conforms to the 
special equipment requirements of indi- 
vidual states. 

Equipped with the largest brakes of 
any school bus manufactured, the White 
buses are powered by new Mustang en- 
gines which provide sufficient reserve 
power for all types of terrain. 

An extra-heavy frame gives ample sup- 
port to the body and prevents body break- 


‘ age and flexing. -A second emergency 
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WANTED: 


An editor 
in the Catholic 
elementary 
and secondary 
textbook 


field 


QUALIFICATIONS 


EDUCATION: An M.A. degree or 
preferably a doctorate in the field 
of the sciences or the humanities. 


EXPERIENCE: Several years of 
teaching in Catholic primary or 
secondary schools. Should know 
teaching methods and have a sub- 
stantial grounding in Catholic 
philosophy and education. The 
ideal person for this position 
would be one with both teaching 
and textbook editorial experience. 


PERSONAL: ‘The person should 
be a Catholic, ambitious, with a 
desire to take part in the growth 
of a Catholic textbook publishing 
program. 


Write, giving full details to 
Box 618—Dept. D 
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53 Park Place 
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Instruct and Entertain Their Pupils 


Every issue of CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES is 


balanced education and fun program. In a year’s 


f 


110 PROJECTS to make. 










the bus, in addition to the side emergency 
exit required by law. 


Competitively priced, the White buses 
come in three engine sizes—Model 5218 
with a White 250A Mustang Engine; 
Model 7218 with a 370A Mustang; and 


Model 9218 with a 390 Mustang. 
SS and Es 









Ampex “600” Tape Recorder 


An entirely new concept in tape re- 
cording equipment is embodied in a model 
which Ampex Corporation began market- 
ing this past May. It was seen and 
heard at the Ampex Booth at the 3rd 
CAVE convention in Chicago, August 
2-4. 

Known as the Ampex “600,” the new 
machine embodies professional recording 
standards in a truly portable unit. This 
means that, for the first time, a home 
user will be able to make and play re- 
cordings on a machine meeting the same 
standards as those found in equipment 
used by major record manufacturers for 
their master recordings. 

The “600” weighs only 28 
pounds, in contrast to the 80-odd pounds 
of previous equipment having the same 
performance characteristics. | Complete 
with Samsonite luggage carrying case, 
the unit measures 16 inches by 14 inches 
and is 8 inches thick. The recorder is 
priced at $545, approximately half the 
cost of previous machines in its class. 

The “600” is able to record and re- 
produce in natural balance the entire au- 
dible frequency range from 30 to 15,000 
cycles per second, which means that any- 
thing from the lowest notes of a bass 
viol to the overtones of an oboe can be 
recorded with realism. Dy- 
namic range of the instrument is more 
than 55 decibels so that whispered voices 
can be recorded without interference from 
background noises or a full orchestra can 


Ampex 


complete 


be recorded without distortion. 

Tape on the machines moves at a speed 
of 7% inches a second, the lowest speed 
which will permit this complete realism 
in recording. Since most machines with 
equivalent performance have tape speeds 
of 15 inches per second, the “600” will 
use only half as much tape. 


(Continued on page 100) 
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NOW, AT THE START OF THE SCHOOL YEAR, 
TEACH THEM TO LIVE THEIR PART IN THE MASS 


SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 
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By Dom Gasper Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
E2 
Outstanding as a textbook for teaching the Mass, this is the missal 
re- that contains explanations for the various actions of the celebrant 
diel of the Mass as well as the background of each season of the Church. 

ee To further interest your students, each Saint’s feast day contains a 
3rd summary of his or her life. 
yust 
ee Your boys and girls will find N h b k i f h j 

; ote these textbook features of the reguiar 

ling it easy to follow the priest at a 
his Mass if they learn with this edition SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL: 
aa simplified ST. ANDREW 

a DAILY MISSAL. 
ame V Simplified arrangement . . . anyone can learn to use it .. . fewer references 
a Beautifully illustrated, printed and bound, that mean a lot of paging. 

or . 

accurately translated from the Latin, : ‘ ; ; 
Fs J ; ; f V English text printed the full width of the right-hand page in the Ordinary 

28 this is the missal which is your tool to use of the Mass. Larger, more readable type. 
ands in helping your students understand the ; 
ame Mass and share more fully in its treasures. V Comprehensive annotations on the Mass . . . 53 notes explaining concisely 
plete and accurately the reasons for the various actions in the Mass. 
case, 
ches Complete doctrinal and historical notes of the ecclesiastical Church year. 
r is 

the Condensed history of the lives of the saints. 

S. 

| re 

= au: Contains the complete Mass for all Sundays and principal feasts of 
5,000 the Ecclesiastical year together with Requiem and Nuptial Masses. 
any- ages p : 

bass Benediction prayers for Confession and Holy Communion and many 
n te other devotions. 

Dy- Contents include liturgical commentaries and explanations of the 
more seasons and of the Masses. There is a supplement of Masses for vari- 
— ous dioceses. Printed on fine bible paper in 2 colors with English and 
from ‘ 

Latin throughout. 
a Can 
speed Discounts to Clergy and Religious 
speed 
alism Complete © Handy © Easy-to-use Available at your favorite Catholic bookstore. 

ith : 
yar Write for FREE 32 page booklet entitled IN 
eel HE YEARS AHEAD WHAT WILL THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY 

" THEY REMEMBER written by a teacher 


Sister giving tips on the teaching of the Missal. 413-415-417 Sibley Street St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








Se SIRS HSSNISESVEDIMR ATER 
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A the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a Telebook re- 
cording. Be the first staff at your school to put a sound 
story of the year in every book. 

Now is the time to get started. You probably have a 
tape recorder at your school and people qualified to 
operate it. We furnish full instructions and sample 
scripts to help you put the story on tape. The Band, the 
Orchestra, the Glee Club. the Cheering Section, Class- 
room items, excerpts from the Play, the full wonderful 
sound story of the year. The tapes are sent to us edited 


= 


00400000 Dig, 
op” 


«and recorded permanently on 145 RPM micro groove 
¢* Extended Play RCA Telebook records. Sixteen minutes 


{Ge of exciting memorable sound to keep forever. 


a 


we The record is placed in the inside front cover of each 
a 7 book. The students will love it. 


weumt'™ The cost no more than a regular record of similar 
wes. length and quality. 


aha w* For further information, fill in below, tear out and mail 


6 we 


to Telebook, Chicago. 


Let your student body share in a sound investment 
ieee (© >. 
(7 
C0) 
ue 
SI 


TELEBOOK INC. + SUITE 2000 


Send further information. about Telebook to: 


(Name of School) 


(Address) 





(Name of Book) (No. of Copies) (Name of Printer and Address) 
Signed__ ; 


(Full Title) 


208 SOUTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 98) 


Among the unique features of the re. 
corder is a built-in mixer which will en. 
able the user to record from a micro. 
phone at the same time he is recording 
from a radio or record changer. Thus, 
he will be able to add his own commen- 
tary to a musical program. 

Before releasing the “600” for public 
sale, Ampex engineers tested units for 
the equivalent of more than 10,000 hours 
of normal usage. “Because the ‘6oo’ jg 
built to last for thousands of hours of 
service without maintenance of any kind 
and to provide the finest possible record. 
ings, we expect the educational market 
to be especially interested,” Harrison 
Johnston, the company’s sales manager, 
said. 

“Recent announcements by major re- 
cording companies that portions of their 
libraries will soon be available on tape 
recordings will also spur the interest of 
those home users who wish to obtain the 
best possible results from playing com- 
mercial tape recordings.” 


A companion piece of equipment, in 
matching case, is the ‘620’ which was 
heard by Catholic teachers at the recent 
CAVE convention in Chicago. This 
model ‘620’ houses a quality amplifier and 
a full range speaker. The power is suffi- 
cient to allow it to be used as a quality 
public address system. SS and E3 


A Loan Exhibit of Art 


As the country’s oldest and _ largest 
print dealer, Oestreicher’s have gradu- 
ally amassed an immense collection of 
the world’s greatest art in the form of 
fine full color reproductions. For many 
years it has been their hope and ambi- 
tion to bring more of this art to people 
all over America. 

Starting this year, and in commemora- 


~ tion of their 56th anniversary, they are 


inaugurating a new service which will 
enable schools, religious groups, and in- 
stitutions to hold their own art exhibits. 
Here is how this art service works. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 


® Reverently Narrated 
® Beautifully Illustrated 


The glorious and wondrous story of Our 
Blessed Mother is now available for everyone 
to enjoy and appreciate in this reverently 
narrated and beautifully illustrated ‘‘biog- 
raphy" published in popular and effective 
“comic book" form. 


A SAMPLE PAGE 


48 PAGES PER COPY* 
(plus cover) 
OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Over 200 original illustrations by Paul Eismann 
enhance this reverent story of the greatest woman 
of all time. BEHOLD THE HANDMAID is a hand- 
somely produced quality picture-story book of 
48 pages—plus cover. 


SUITABLE FOR . . . SCHOOL USE. . . RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION CLASSES . . . FAMILY READING ... GIFTS... 
This unique ‘‘biography" of Our Blessed Mother—accurate 
in detail and approach—will lend itself to many uses... 


for the school . . . in religious instruction classes . . . for 
family reading . . . for gifts . . 


*In quantities of 20 or more copies, 15 cents 
each. Postage will be prepaid by the pub- 
lisher. Please send remittance with orders 
totaling less than $2.00. 


Issued by the publisher of the 
MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 





Meet thetrain crew” 
that doesnt ride your train! 


Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work 
out on the tracks or at stations. These men, even though they aren’t 
riding on the train with you, are really part of the “train crew’ — 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 


Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even see. He’s sitting at a Centralized Traffic 
Control board, on which the position of each 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or 
more away, so that your train may pass 
others in safety and without delay. 


After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, 
when all is ready, they are made up once 
again into trains to serve other passengers 
on other journeys. 


All along the line there are other men per- 
forming special services. Some work on the 
tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others 
inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at 
certain stations. These sharp-eyed guardians of 
your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, 
couplers and other moving parts to make sure 
that everything is in top-notch working order. 


Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 


and all along the line—as well as on the trains | 
—work together not only to carry the com- | 


merce of the country but also to meet your 
individual transportation needs, comfortably 
and economically — over lines built and main- 


tained by the railroads without expense to | 


the taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14. 
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School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 100) 


They have compiled a loan exhibit col. 
lection of 100 reproductions of paintings 
covering five centuries of endeavor, and 
representative of every important school— 
old masters, moderns, contemporaries, 
They are fine reproductions of the origi- 
nals, and are attractively and uniformly 
They will lend any 10 of these 
paintings to responsible organizations for 


framed. 


exhibit purposes for a period of one week, 

This service is free of any charge, and 
all that the company asks is that the ex. 
hibitor help to defray the costs of the 
project by paying the express charges 
upon receipt. Return charges will b 
borne by them. 

Address all inquiries to Mr. Edward 
M. Oéestreicher, Director, 1208 Sixth 


Ave., New York 36, N. Y. SS and Ey 


Remote Control 
of Filmstrip Projector 


The Strip-O-Matic, a remote control 
filmstrip advance mechanism has been put 
on the 
mechanism 


Viewlex, Inc. The 
hand-held 


push-button remote control unit. 


market by 
operates from a 

Strip-O-Matic frees the user from sit- 
ting next to the filmstrip and allows the 
teacher to control projection from the 
front of the class room or audience, and 
be guided by their reactions. 

Just a touch of the hand-held button 
changes the picture on the screen with 
perfect framing each time, the picture 
being changed quickly, surely, and 
quietly. 


The Strip-O-Matic is designed for use 
with all Viewlex “V” model combination 
The at- 


tachment is simple to install in any 0 


slide and filmstrip projectors. 
these models. It simply slides into post 
tion and locks in place. 

It embodies a completely new depart: 
ure in remote control advance mecha 
nism. Viewlex engineers have designed 4 
small clutch-motor which allows smooth, 
even, movement of film. 

The unit is priced at only $39.50. Fur 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing directly to Viewlex at 35 
Queens Blvd., Long Island City, New 


York. SS and Es 
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DUC ATOR 


a PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


[r IS INTERESTING FOR ANY STUDENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
to note the conclusions arrived at by the Pennsylvania 
State College Instructional Film Research Program. 
This program was begun in 1947, and is controlled by 
a Joint Services Advisory Committee of both the Army 
and the Navy. Recently the research group carried on 
experiments with different versions of a film in an 
effort to determine the relative teaching effectiveness of 
the different versions. For the most part, sound films 
of the commentary-picture type were used. Research 
findings stressed the need for limited and specific objec- 
tives in instructional films. The investigators were of 
the opinion that the rate of development, that is, of put- 
ting forward new facts and ideas, is too fast in most 
present-day instructional films. 

Many commentators, the research group tell us, talk 
too much and speak too rapidly ; one hundred words per 
minute is the optimum level of verbal explanation. Com- 
mentary in advance of the picture is usually necessary 
to establish learning points. The commentator is most 
effective when he uses the imperative form of address. 
No background music is called for in presenting the 
commentary-picture type of film. When a film session 
extends beyond one hour there is notable decrease in the 
effectiveness of the teaching. It was found that a body 
of factual information can be taught as well by films 
alone as by standard lecture-textbook methods. Thus, 
films in some circumstances may displace the teacher in 
the classroom or lecture theater, but the teacher plays an 
indispensable part in “face-to-face leadership.” 

The findings of this instructional film research pro- 
gram are of interest to teachers everywhere. We await 
the further findings of the group. 


DEVELOPING A FIRE CONSCIOUSNESS 


GENERATIONS OF SAD EXPERIENCE HAVE MADE SCHOOL 
administrators and school architects thoroughly fire- 
conscious. Even in this age of fireproofing, school fires 
occur frequently. A fire in school, even the threat of a 
fire in school, creates a distinct hazard to the safety and 


the lives of pupils. It is simple prudence for all con- 
cerned with the care of the young to surround them with 
every safety precaution. The purpose of all safety edu- 
cation is to make the child safety-conscious and to give 
him a safety conscience. He must not only know how 


to be safe, but he must also wish to be safe. 


There is perhaps no subject of formal education that 
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has made such rapid advance in recent years as safety 
education. A well balanced safety program will take 
into consideration all the hazards that face the child in 
modern living. Traffic is a large problem in our mod- 
ern living, and no school should overlook the threat that 
traffic offers to the safety of the school child. We 
should help parents alert him to the hazards of the 
home, from which flows a very large proportion of 
accidents involving injury and death. But safety teach- 
ing and safety conferences sometimes limit themselves 
to these obvious sources of accidents, and neglect to 
stress the need of habituating the pupils in school to the 
orderly procedure of a fire drill. Every school should 
be equipped with an adequate fire alarm and be diligent 
in the conduct of fire drills in approved fashion. To 
say, for instance, that “we use dismissal as a daily fire 
drill” is to lower the child’s appreciation of the impor- 
tance of fire drill and to expose him to the possibility 
of panic when he is called upon to make a quick and 
orderly exit in case of an emergency. 

Constructive procedure in the control of the mighty 
nemesis of fire calls first for the construction of fire- 
proof or fire-resistive school buildings. Where the para- 
mount consideration is the safety of lives, the architect 
and the pastor will bravely incur the added expense of 
a superior type of school construction. Even a sketchy 
knowledge of the facts shows that it is simple wisdom 
to make all school buildings as safe as possible. If we 
cannot have fireproof construction, let us have the very 
best of modern fire-resistive materials. Present non- 
fireproof buildings must continue in use, but construc- 
tion engineers can today do much to make this type of 
building less hazardous. 

When the building is fireproof or as fire-resistive as 
it can be made, we have taken the first step in protect- 
ing the school child against the danger of fire. The first 
step is not enough. All who have a part in administer- 
ing the school share the responsibility of protecting 
pupils from every hazard to health, life, and safety. 
Given a safe building, it becomes necessary to keep it 
safe. Accumulations of waste and rubbish, of cast-off 
furniture, of combustible material of any kind, create 
a danger of fire even in a fireproof building. Constant 
vigilance will prevent the existence or the continuance 
of avoidable hazards. We can construct a building that 
is rated fireproof, but we cannot entirely eliminate the 
danger of fire. All pupils must participate in fire drill. 
To say that we need no fire drill because we have a fire- 
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proof building, is folly. The purpose of the drill is to 
make the exit of the pupils from the building as nearly 
automatic as possible. This drill takes precedence over 
every other school activity. The great aim is the rapid 
and safe exit of every pupils and teacher from the 
school building. 

Many old schools constructed of non-fire-resistive 
materials lack fire escapes. State and local officials are 
exerting pressure upon all schools of this type, public 
and private, to construct suitable facilities for the rapid 
evacuation of the student body. It-is a short-sighted 
policy that obstructs this precautionary measure. The 
simple fact is that all buildings designed for public 
assemblage must be fitted with facilities that promote 
the rapid and safe exit of all occupants. The fireproof 
building is no exception. The exact number of exists 
for a given case cannot be determined by a mathemati- 
cal formula, but there are principles that will guide an 
architect in determining the number of exits under 
given conditions. 

These exits must be remote from each other. Widely 
separated stairways afford the maximum opportunity 
for pupils to leave the building without passing through 
an involved area. A single central stairway is a distinct 
hazard. In the majority of serious fires this type of 
stairway becomes the very center of the involved area. 
Frequently the central stairway type of school does not 
admit of correction through the construction of addi- 
tional stairways. The architect, seeking to remodel 
such an old building, will resort to other methods of 
minimizing the danger of fire. Outside smokeproof tow- 
ers built at each end of the building and reached by steel 
passageways, are one expedient. The conventional type 
of outside stair and balcony fire escape is a more com- 
mon solution of the difficulty. All windows along the 
fire escape require wired glass in metal frames. If at 
all possible, the fire escape should be constructed in 
such a way as not to pass by windows from which 
flames may burst to hinder the escape of occupants. 
At each floor level there should be platforms extending 
from egress openings to the fire escape stairway. The 
outside fireproof stair tower is a superior medium to 
reduce the hazard of fire. It promotes rapid and safe 
exit for all pupils, large or small. This type of tower 
is seldom used in remodeling an old building, but many 
architects specify it as the preferred type of emergency 
exit in a new building. 

It is elementary in the construction of a school build- 
ing that all doors open in the direction of exit travel to 
the outside. Every emergency exit must have panic 
bolts of an approved type, bolts that yield to the pres- 
sure exerted by a small child. Faulty exits are respon- 
sible for 65% of the life loss in school fires. It is false 
economy to limit the number of exits. Where plenty 
of exits are available to all pupils there is little danger 
of any child being trapped in case of fire. When escape 
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is cut off on one path, the child is trained to make use 
of another. It is to no purpose to have a large number 
of exits unless they are kept unobstructed at all times 
when school is in session. In his discussion of school 
fires, Fleming speaks of a number of violations of sim- 
ple safety rules that he found in schools were fires had 
occurred. The vigilant principal can easily do away 
with these violations. The safety of the child is the 
supreme law in this matter. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL 


IT REMAINS NECESSARY FROM TIME TO TIME TO REMIND 
the parents of Catholic children that they are simply 


complying with the demands of conscience when they 
send their child or children to a Catholic school. In 
setting forth the true purpose of education, Pope Pius 
XI puts the matter very clearly in his encyclical, Christ. 
tian Education of Youth: “It is as important to make 
no mistake in education as to make no mistake in the 
pursuit of the last end (of man), with which the whole 
work of education is intimately and necessarily con- 
nected. In fact, since education consists essentially in 
preparing man for what he must be and for what he 
must do here below in order to obtain the sublime end 
for which he was created, it is clear that there can be 
no true education which is not wholly directed to man’s 
last end, and that in the present order of Providence, 
since God has revealed Himself of His only-begotten 
Son, who alone is ‘the way, the truth and the life,’ there 
can be no ideally perfect education which is not Chris- 
tian education.” 

The Catholic parent who reads and understand these 
words of the Holy Father, cannot deliberately subject 
his child to any system of education that ignores this 
Christian ideal. Elsewhere in the encyclical the Holy 
Father adds these words to enable parents to draw the 
right conclusions in this important matter: ‘Every 
method of education founded, wholly or in part, on the 
denial or forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, and 
relying on the sole powers of human nature, is un- 
sound.” 

It is vain for a Catholic to contend that he can him- 
self bring up his children as a Christian and a Catholic, 
while sending that child to a neutral or public or inter- 
denominational school. The Holy Father rules out this 
rationalization in these words: “We renew and con- 
firm the declaration of Pius IX and Leo XIII, as well 
as the Sacred Canons, in which the frequenting of 
non-Catholic schools, whether neutral or mixed, those 
namely which are open to Catholics and non-Catholies 
alike, is forbidden for Catholic children, and can be at 
most tolerated, onthe approval of the Ordinary (that 
is, their Bishop) alone, under determined circumstances 
of place and time, and with special precautions.” 

From these words of the Supreme Pontiff, the way 
of the Catholic parent is clear. 
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University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 


BY BROTHER GEORGE F. KOHLES, S.M., M.A. 


EN DIE AT ANY AGE and every day, but not every 
M day does a great, and exceptionally poetic man die. 
And one must greatly reduce the number in that clas- 
sification when one declares that this man was a Negro. 
And then one sees how that number dwindles to almost 
zero When one subjoins—a Negro in Dayton, the “Gem 
City” of Ohio. 

Forty-eight years ago one February 9, 1906, the sol- 
emn bell of Woodland Cemetery, located near. the Uni- 
versity of Dayton, tolled the passing of another citizen. 
A silent funeral cortege wended its way up the twisted 
road, deposited its dead in the temporary vault, and, as 
silently, moved slowly away. While the nation cele- 
brated the birthday of her savior, Abraham Lincoln, a 
black mammy near the burial chamber of her son shed 
bitter tears of grief under a cold, leaden wintry sky. 

If in Maytime you stroll through Woodland Ceme- 
tery, you may see the sunshine spread across the grassy 
lawns—mottled where it filters through the trees—and 
wonder how those grim, grey slabs of stone can be so 
cold in that warmth. 





As you perspire up the incline 
you see ponderous mausoleums to the right and stately 
obelisks to the left; a flower-strewn grave here, still 
glistening from the parting tears, and over there a gap- 
ing grave ready, like a ruthless spider, to enfold its vic- 
tim. On and on you climb, till finally you come to 
your goal. 

At your feet on the flat surface of a large rock is 
embedded a two-foot square plaque on which is in- 
scribed : 


Paul Laurence 
Dunbar 

1872 1906 
Lay me down beneaf de willers in de grass, 
Whah de branch’ll go a-singin’ as it pass. 
An’ w’en I’s a-layin’ low, 
I kin hyeah as it go 
Singin’, “Sleep, my honey, tek yo’ res’ at las’.”” 


Born of Illiterate Parents 


The parents of Paul Laurence Dunbar were illiterate 
folks ; though let us say for them that both taught 
themselves eventually to read and write. Asa slave girl 
in Kentucky, little Matilda would sit at the feet of her 


—_— 


1Opening verse of the poet’s “Death Song.” 
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AUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 


Dayton's Negro Poet 





master while he read to his wife; and she thus became 
enthralled with the beauty of poetry. Later in Dayton, 
after her marriage to Joshua Dunbar, she would coax 
school children into her home in order to learn from 
them the alphabet. It was not long before she was 
able to read fluently; and poetry was her joy. 


Edits School Paper, Writes School Song 

Mrs. Dunbar’s poet-son Paul, early indicating his 
ability, wrote verse at the tender age of seven. Later 
when he attended the Dayton Steele High School, spell- 
ing, rhetoric, and literature were his favorite studies. 
At this stage of life we find him not only editing “The 
High School Times” but also writing the class song 
that was sung at the commencement in 1891. 

Since the death of his father in 1884, Dunbar had 
helped his mother considerably about the house. After 
his graduation it further devolved upon him to support 
her; so at once he sought reliable employment. But, 
despite his education, color told against Dunbar who 
had to be satisfied with a job as elevator boy in the 
Callahan Building in downtown Dayton at four dollars 
a week. 


Determined, Writes Poetry 

A quiet chap, timid perhaps and sensitive, Dunbar 
was nevertheless determined. Writing poetry while oper- 
ating the elevator, the Negro youth capitalized on his 
opportunity of studying characters. In one face he read 
grief ; in another joy; in these eyes he discerned greed; 
in those, selflessness. His observations of and reac- 
tions to people were embodied in his poems. 

For a meeting of the Western Association of Writers 
held in Dayton in 1892, Mrs. Truesdale, Dunbar’s one- 
time teacher, persuaded him to give the welcome address. 
At the appointed hour Dunbar, having received a lim- 
ited leave of absence, appeared on the rostrum and, to 
the utter amazement of the assembly, delivered his ad- 
dress in metrical form. It teemed, we are told, with 
vigor, beauty, and haunting melody. 

The following day brought to the Callahan Building 
Dr. James N. Matthews, Dr. John Clark Ridpath, and 
Mr. Will Pfrimmer who interviewed the Negro youth 
of poetic propensities. In his elevator they found Dun- 
bar with a lexicon under his arm and with scratch-pad 
and pencil. From snatches of conversation, sandwiched 
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in between trips by the lad to the upper floors, Dr. Mat- 
thews obtained the life story of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
before departing with a small number of Paul’s poems. 
Writing subsequently in the nation’s leading papers, Dr. 
Matthews quoted the Daytonian’s poems. 


Recognition Fanned Efforts 

The Matthews recognition was the spark that served 
to fan Dunbar’s efforts into a bright flame of success. 
Coming casually upon Dunbar’s verses, James Whit- 
comb Riley, beloved poet from the Hoosier State, wrote 
Dunbar and commended him for his eminent poetry. 
The young poet’s “Drowsy Day” is especially beautiful, 
averred Mr. Riley. 

Encouraged to publish his poems, Dunbar one eve- 
ning sauntered home, gathered together a batch of 
manuscripts, and said: “Ma, I’m going to publish a 
book”; and at once he set off for the United Brethren 
Publishing House. There he was informed that the 
company would not risk publication until he paid $125 
down. Well might they have asked for $125,000! 

Dejected, Dunbar turned away. His dreams had 
been scattered as stray clouds by the ill wind. How- 
ever, a certain William Blacher, the manager, seeing 
the boy sad-faced as he was leaving, asked the reason 
for his sorrow. Dunbar replied that the company did 
not trust him sufficiently to take the risk of publishing 
his poems, that they had demanded in advance $125. 
So touched was Mr. Blacher’s sympathetic nature that 


he assured Dunbar that he would himself advance the 
money. 


First Volume Published 

Dunbar’s joy was complete. His first book, Oak and 
Ivy Poems, was soon in his hands. The volume was 
the fruit of his labors, the child of his mind, his own 
creation. 

Less than two weeks later, Dunbar again approached 
Mr. Blacher. This time his step was firm, sure; his 
manner confident. Reaching into his pocket, he depos- 
ited $125 on Blacher’s desk. While operating the eleva- 
tor, Dunbar had sold enough books to liquidate his debt. 

Fame gradually came to Dunbar. He was invited to 
Richmond (Indiana), Detroit and Toledo to recite his 
poems. As a reader his reputation grew by leaps and 
bounds. In Toledo his success was immediate; and his 
friendship with an attorney of that city, Charles 
Thatcher, eventually proved to be a blessing. 


Reads His Poems at Exposition 

With his mother Dunbar went to the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893 and secured em- 
ployment there on an exhibit from Haiti. At the fair 
on “Colored Folks Day” the Dayton poet was invited to 
read; the lilt of his poems captivated the hearts of the 
Negroes. Afterwards, when it was revealed that he 
was the author of the poems, the listeners, astonished, 
rocked the Exposition Hall with thunderous applause. 
Here was one of their own race touching the Pierian 
springs and scaling the heights of fame. 


Dunbar, returning then to Dayton, drank deeply of 
the dregs of poverty and hardship. No novelty to him, 
hardship and poverty were not only worse than ever 
before but also sharply accentuated by his previous suc. 
cess. Dunbar fell into such dire misery that at one time 
he hinted suicide, cowardice alone inhibiting him. 

However, Dunbar’s sad heart ceased repining and 
behind the storm clouds of his career the silver lining 
began to appear. Henry A. Tobey, noted psychiatrist 
of Toledo, had heard about him but had at first been 
unimpressed. A visit to Dayton, however, recalled the 
checkered career of the young Dunbar which appealed 
to Dr. Tobey. On his return the doctor invited Dunbar 
for a Toledo recital, details of which need not be men- 
tioned. Suffice it to say that Dunbar’s reading was a 
marvelous success, with Dr. Tobey becoming one of his 
staunchest friends. 


Receives Friendly Advice 


Recognizing the genius and inspiration that underlay 
the Negro’s poetry, Dr. Tobey and Mr. Thatcher urged 
Dunbar to publish a second book of poems while assur- 
ing him of financial backing. Thus came to press Ma- 
jors and Minors; its popularity was spontaneous. 

The buoyant poet was, frankly, no business man. 
He could not sell his own book. He even grew dis- 
heartened at the caustic remarks and taunts tossed 
at him by ridiculous race discrimination devotees. But, 
fortunately, Dr. Tobey was more businesslike. He en- 
couraged Dunbar by pointing out how easily he himself 
had sold many books to prominent Toledoans; he also 
introduced Dunbar around the city. 


Second Volume Reviewed by Howells 

Eager to aid Dunbar, an admirer sent William Dean 
Howells a copy of Majors and Minors for a critical 
appraisal. Howells’ answer was delayed but enthusias- 
tic; in fact, he bubbled over with admiration and prom- 
ised to give the book due and full evaluation. 

On June 27, 1896, Paul Laurence Dubar celebrated 
his twenty-fourth birthday. On this same anniversary 
day “Harper’s Magazine,” which devoted generous 
front-page coverage to the first nomination ceremonies 
of McKinley at Minneapolis, also ran Howells’ lengthy 
review of Dunbar’s Majors and Minors. 

The weekly found its way into millions of hands the 
world over. Howells had carried out his promise. The 
response was instantaneous. Letters poured into the 
Dunbar home nearly fifty a day; most of them con- 
tained money for a copy of the book. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar’s reputation was immediately secure. 

Dunbar was twenty-six when, culminating his first 
and only romance, he married Alice Ruth Moore, 4 
New Orleans belle, on March 6, 1898. He set out im 
February 1897 for England where in London he at- 
thored his first novel, The Uncalled, written in a highly 
autobiographical vein. On his return to America if 
dire need, Dunbar reluctantly sold his novel. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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BY SISTER FRANCIS PAULINE 


oe THE MENTION of the multi-grade class- 
room conjures up in your mind visions of the little 
red schoolhouse of yesteryear with its assortment of 
scholars ranging in size and intellectual development 
from the wriggling tike of diminutive proportions look- 
ing lost in the spacious double seat to the overgrown 
teenager whose chore it was to stoke to capacity the 
old-fashioned wood stove. Despite our sentimental 
references to the passing of the one-time little red 
schoolhouse and the shudder of horror which sup- 
posedly runs up the spine of every modern educator at 
the mention of the multi-grade class, it would be a 
mistake to ignore the fact that many such schools and 
classes do exist even in our era of unprecedented prog- 
ress in school buildings, of ultra-modern equipment and 
of scientific educational research just as it would be 
short-sighted to overlook the fact that they must remain 
amore or less permanent part of our school system for 
many years to come. The reasons for such an arrange- 
ment are several; the primary cause in our diocese of 
Brooklyn is an insufficient number of pupils in a single 
grade to warrant a separate teacher in these days when 
the teacher shortage approaches the critical stage. Since 
our schools in the city operate on the double admission 
basis, most of the classrooms in which there is more 
than one grade will consist of the A and B groups. 





Assistance in Difficult Task 

Teaching a double grade is difficult under any cir- 
cumstances but particularly so for the young Brother or 
Sister or youthful lay teacher. It is with a view of 
assisting them that this article is offered. It is not our 
intention to discuss at length the advantages or dis- 
advantages of the multi-grade class (there is much to 
be said for both sides) but rather to aid the teacher in 
such a situation to accomplish her task with a maximum 
of efficiency and benefit to the pupils. 

The minor subjects in our course of study, etiquette, 
nature, music, art, safety, and physical education, are 
arranged on a seasonal basis so that they may be taught 
to the A and B grades as a single group, but a great 
difficulty lies in the fact that the time for teaching the 
major subjects is halved. Many teachers have found it 
beneficial to review fundamentals and to teach as many 
subjects as possible to the class as a whole; that is, 
religion, penmanship, composition with slight adaptation 
to grade requirements. This is particularly necessary in 
lower grades where the children have less power of 
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concentration. Even the cumulative subjects of English 
and arithmetic may be taken thus up to and including 
the lower grade work. 


Upper and Lower Grades Benefit from Review 

This serves as a profitable review for the upper class ; 
it may be that that not-so-bright pupils of the upper 
grade will grasp finally the work of the lower by listen- 
ing to the lessons in English and arithmetic. On the 
other hand, the above-average pupil is able to absorb 
the work of the upper grade. The teacher’s own 
enthusiasm and resourcefulness will spur this type of 
student on to broader fields of knowledge. These chil- 
dren may make charts, maps, and other visual aids, 
assemble material for history and geography, gather 
background information for reading and literature 
periods. These activities will profit even the rest of the 
class and will save the teacher valuable time as well. 
A healthy competitive spirit can be stimulated between 
upper and lower classes by review matches in* funda- 
mentals. Much board work should be done not only 
because it enables the teacher to see at a glance whether 
the pupil has grasped the lesson, but also because it 
prevents the tedium caused by prolonged seatwork. 


Constant Supervision of Work 

As every teacher knows from normal school days, 
busywork, seatwork, or whatever else you wish to call 
it, should be supervised. For “Careless Kevin” to copy 
spelling words incorrectly five to ten times each is 
certainly not improving his spelling ability. Nor will 
Carol’s covering page after page with area problems— 
solved by means of the perimeter formula—ever teach 
her how much linoleum will be needed for the kitchen 
floor or how much chintz should be purchased for the 
pantry curtains. Obviously seatwork. must be super- 
vised ; else it defeats its purpose. 

Equally evident is it that the teacher with every 
moment utilized to fullest capacity cannot accomplish 
the impossible. Here the brighter pupils of the upper 
class can assist, and how they love to check the work 
of the others or hear the catechism and spelling orally 
while the teacher is busy. This does not seem to harm 
their own studies in any way, for there will always be 
those who complete the given assignment before the 
rest. Written assignments should be objective for mark- 
ing purposes. The scoring of essay type questions is 
best done by the teacher to avoid wasting time answer- 
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ing questions. Recording the marks on an individual 
chart provides the child with an incentive for industry 
and diligent effort. 


Pupils Gain Maturity 

An advantage of such a classroom is manifested in 
that pupils possess a certain maturity and sense of 
responsibility. The children develop consideration for 
others by avoiding noise or any disturbance that would 
distract the group engaged in busy work. They learn 
to proceed “on their own” instead of being carefully 
nursed along, as is the case in so many single grades. 
Indeed, the initiative of our country’s great men of the 
past was in many instances fostered in just such multi- 
grade classrooms. 

Teaching a double grade certainly cannot be termed 
an easy method of educating the young. It entails much 
hard work, ingenuity, and enthusiasm on the part of 
the teacher. Indeed, the success of multi-grade teaching 
lies primarily with the teacher. It depends upon his or 
her ability to adapt methods of teaching to curriculum 
content, and to plan work and organize classes along 
intelligent and efficient lines. A proper use of the course 
of study involves much adaptation to the school and to 
the particular group of children taught. For a bright 
section of pupils the course would be enriched. More 
reading for background is available, more problems 
solved, more books are consulted, more ground is cov- 
ered. Whereas, if the group be subnormal, the wise 
teacher does not expect to cover all the material of a 
superior or even of a normal group, and makes adapta- 
tion accordingly. 

Above all and before all, the teacher must be 
thoroughly prepared. Teachers with many years of 
experience write out beforehand what they plan to do 
with each group each period. It may be that they do not 
always refer to it or sometimes modify it, but having 
written their program, they seem to be able to go on 
more smoothly and confidently. 


Related Work Less Distracting 

The importance of careful and detailed planning can- 
not be overemphasized. Even the seatwork of the various 
groups should be carefully prepared that it may be 
interesting as well as profitable whenever possible. As 
far as it is practicable, the unsupervised children should 
be working on known work of the same subject that 
is being taught; what is overheard is less distracting. 
While the grade A works with the teacher on new arith- 
metic skills, the B grade does examples of the previous 
day’s teaching. The same routine can be followed with 
grammar ; while Grade B is reciting, the A grade can be 
diagramming sentences or filling in objective exercises. 
While one group does spelling orally or at the board, 
the others may alphabetize their words, look up mean- 
ings and syllabication, use them in sentences. 

Index cards with arithmetic problems, topics to be 
looked up, questions to be answered, are invaluable. 
Since they are individual, communication and copying 
are prevented and they may be used over and over 


again. Simple drawings illustrating bible stories, nature 
or health lessons, provide an interesting change of busy 
work. Map work is always popular with children 
whether it be the fill-in or hand-drawn type. The ques. 
tions and exercises at the end of the chapters in history 
and geography provide additional material while the 
preparation of original matching columns of history 
and geography facts for the use of one’s neighbor will 
interest every child. The seatwork for any subject 
may be enlivened by having a group look up questions 
for a quiz program to be used either that day or the 
next. Supplementary readers and referente books 
should be readily available; hence, the advisability of a 
classroom library. 



















































































Good Discipline 

Good discipline, necessary here even more than ina 
single grade, is in a large measure dependent on keeping 
heads and hands busy in profitable, interesting activity, 


























The mechanics of the classroom, monitors, correcting 
and distributing of papers, alternation of seatwork 
groups, fulfilling supplementary assignments, should be- 
come a matter of habit and routine for the pupils. The 
teacher’s control of the class should be such that a look 
or nod of disapproval will be sufficient to keep the 
working group in order while she is actively engaged in 
teaching another group. A reasonable amount of work 
to be covered, the balance of which becomes the home- 
work assignment—standards of neatness and arrange- 
ment being maintained, of course—discourages the 
would-be-idlers. 


















Correlation Greatest Aid 

The greatest aid to multi-grade teaching is a plan of 
correlation which in many cases is the teacher’s only 
hope of carrying out an enriched program. Correlation 
occurs when a purposeful activity is furthered by the 
joint contributions of two or more subjects. Let me 
use as an example the study of Mexico as taught in 5B. 
Here arithmetic may be introduced by the use of the 
scale of miles in measuring distances on the map. A vast 
field for art and musical enrichment awaits the resource: 
ful teacher. Many ways of correlating English with 
the geography lesson may be used: oral and written 
compositions on the customs, dress, manner of life of 
the Mexican people as well as letters written to various 
Pen Pals will bring the study of Mexico to life, making 
it real and colorful to the young boy or girl. Civics is 
introduced in discussing Mexico’s form of government 
while the rich historical and cultural background of 
Mexico cannot be considered apart from the Catholic 
faith in which we find its source. Spelling, of courst, 
can very easily be correlated here as with most of the 
subjects. 

































Educators Oppose Alternation 

Most educators are opposed to a program of alterna 
tion which is the regular and systematic union of two 
groups—both doing the work of the year, omitting the 
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BY SISTER MARY LUKE, C.S.J. 
St. Joseph Academy, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


OUR LADY OF VICTORY 


Soto SPEAKER: Who is this that comes forth 
As the morning rising, 
Fair as the moon, bright as the sun, 


Terrible as an army in battle array! (Canticle 6, 9) 


Our Lady in Promise 


Verse Cuorr: It is the Woman 





Mary 
Conquering as she comes, conquering through the 
ages, 
Ever since that awful, breathless moment 
When in a shattered Garden the first man and the 
first woman 
Bowed, helpless captives of their own sin, 
Doomed to slavery and to death. 
Dark Voices: An outraged God, still loving 
The poor, defaced image of Himself in ravaged 
human souls, 
Spoke to the cringing demon His Great Promise: 
Soto SPEAKER: “I will put enmity between thee and 
the Woman, 
And thy seed and her seed ; 
She shall crush thy head, 
And thou shalt lie in wait for her heel” (Gen. 3, 15). 
Verse Cuorr: It was the first victory for Mary, 
And the first faint ray of hope for fallen man, 
Who now could lift his head a little 
And dare to face the dawn. 
CHoraL CHANT: 
above, 
and let the clouds rain the just; let the 
earth be opened and bud forth a Savior.? 
Response CuAnt: Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee; blessed art thou among women. 


Drop down dew, ye heavens, from 


Our Lady in Life 
Soto SPEAKER: Our Lady in life— 
Vers—E CHorr: Long ages passed, uncounted years, 
Most men, absorbed in weary toil and painful wan- 
derings, 
Forgot that saving Promise ; 
But God did not forget. 
Mary came to earth! 
Free and unshackled she came, radiant with God, 
Bearing God, and bringing Him to man. 
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A Marian Program 


Dark Voices: Now were her victories multiplied, 

And each day and each hour saw new and greater 
triumphs 

Shared with her Son, 

Until that day, His personal victory complete 

Over sin and death and hell, 

He rose in shining splendor 

From a sealed tomb, to die no more. 

This was her victory, too. 

Verse Cuorr: But still His mission was not completed, 
And neither was her own, for she remembered well 
His dying words upon the Cross, 

“Mother, behold thy son!” 
And Mary understood 
That she must ever be, as she had been, 
The bearer of grace to men. 
Still must she, together with her Son, 
Wage war against the enemy ; 
Still must she be the Conquering Woman, 
Our Lady of Victory. 
CuHorAL CHANT: Strengthen in our minds, O Lord, 
we beseech Thee, 
the mysteries of the true faith; so that we, who 
believe Him who was conceived of the Virgin to be 
true God and true man, may, by the power of 
His life-giving Resurrection, deserve to arrive 
at everlasting joy.” 
RESPONSE CHANT: 
Lord is 
with thee; blessed art thou among women. 


Hail Mary, full of grace, the 


Our Lady in Middle Ages 
Soto SPEAKER: Our Lady in the Middle Ages: 
The centuries sped and turned. 
The good news of God’s coming 
Spread like the rising sun, 
And pierced the gloom of ages men call dark, 
Lighting for millions the path to God, through Mary. 
Dark Voices: But the old enemy, alarmed by Mary’s 
victories 
Over sin and heresy and schism, 
Struck again, most fiercely, at her children. 
The Moors, conquering Christian lands, 





1Tsa. 45:8; Introit, Mass of the Blessed Virgin for Advent. 
2 Mass of the Blessed Virgin for Saturdays. 








Enslaved the faithful, and thousands of loyal Chris- 
tians 
Languished in dreary prisons, 
Or bent beneath the lash of cruel captors. 
Licut Voices: Their Mother heard their pleading, 
And hastened, as always she had hastened 
During her blessed life on earth, 
To bring them consolation. 
Appearing to two holy men and a generous king, 
She bade them found an order 
For the release of Christian captives. 
Soto SPEAKER: “Rescue your Christian brothers!” she 
commanded ; 
“Give your wealth, your strength, 
Your all—even yourself, if need be, 
To restore your brothers in Christ 
Back to their homes and loved ones. 
And behold, we are with you 
Until the work is done.” 
Verse Cuorr: Thus it was that St. Peter Nolasco and 
St. Raymond Pennafort, 
True knights of our Lady, 
Clothed in white habit on which a red cross gleamed, 
Penetrated infidel lands, and daring death, 
Ransomed their suffering brethren. 
And those they could not free from bondage of the 
body, 
They freed from fear and weakness of spirit, 
Steeling them in faith and loyalty. 
CnHoraL CHANT: Grant to us, Thy servants, we be- 
seech Thee, O Lord 
God, perpetual health of mind and body, and through 
the intercession of Blessed Mary ever Virgin, to be 
delivered from present sorrow and to enjoy the hap- 
piness 
of life everlasting (Collect—Mass of Blessed Virgin). 
RESPONSE CHANT: Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee; 
blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus. 


Victory at Lepanto 
Soto SPEAKER: The victory of our Lady at Lepanto— 
Verse CHorr: Numerous were the victories of our 
Lady 
Over the Moslem foes, who would tear down the 
Cross 
To raise the flaming Crescent, 
Until that most decisive day, 
October seventh, in fifteen hundred seventy-one. 
The Battle of Lepanto, inscribed in books of history, 
Had for its leader, brave Don John Austria 
A sainted Pope, Pius V, cried to the Christian world 
Trembling with fear: 
Soto SPEAKER: “Get down on your knees, 
Children of Mary! Pray—do penance! 
Beg our Lady of the Rosary 
To show her mercy and her might 
And victory will be ours!” 
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Licut Voices: Our Lady heard, and blessed the men 
Fighting with rosary and with sword. 
The great Don John, faithful son of Mary, 
Trusted in his Mother, and won a brilliant victory. 
Soto SPEAKER: “Not I!” he exclaimed, “not I, 
But Mary has won this victory. 
Mary has been militant on the sea. 
Mary, and the millions of her children, 
Down on their knees, praying her rosary !” 
Dark Voices: And the sainted Pope, in Rome, 
Far from the churning waters of battle, 
Knew the victory had been won. 
Soto SPEAKER: “Let us give thanks to God!” he cried, 
“To God and Our Lady, Help of Christians, 
For by her rosary the darkness of heresy 
Has again been dispelled this day, 
And the light of the Catholic faith 
Shines out in all its brilliance. 
Truly is she Our Lady of Victory!” 
Hymn. O Queen of the Holy Rosary (Text omitted 
here). 


Our Lady at Fatima 
SoLo SPEAKER: The victory of our Lady at Fatima— 
VeRSE Corr: The enemy of God and man can never 
rest ; 
Writhing in pain and hate he plots man’s ruin, 
And uses man to fill his hell with victims, 
Prey of his pride and their own. 
Spinning his web in high places, 
He fills kings and governments 
With his own restless hatred of God, 
And of the Woman beneath whose immaculate heel 
He must ever cringe and writhe 
In boundless agony. 
Dark Voices: We come now to the year nineteen 
hundred seventeen. 
Europe rocked and reeled in war, 
Bathed in its own blood, 
And the whole world shuddered in fear. 
Licut Voices: It was the hour—Our Lady’s hour 
To claim another victory. 
Dazzling with light, she showed her lovely self 
To three simple shepherds, 
Her children at Fatima. 
Verse Cuorr: It was in her own month of May 
When first she came. 
In Russia, where for many centuries 
Her icons had been loved by simple hearts, 
A revolution now broke out in all its hellish fury. 
Its leaders, mad with new-won power, 
Plotted for world conquest, 
Spreading their poison of hate 
Into the minds and hearts of men. 
At Fatima, six times our Lady came, 
And gave to innocent children 
Her message for a sinful world. 
Soto SPEAKER: “Pray!” she entreated them; 
“Pray, do penance, men must do penance, 
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And turn again from sin to God. 
Only then can men find peace. 
If my requests are heard, Russia will be converted, 
And there will be peace— 
An era of peace for the whole world. 
This will be the triumph 
Of my Immaculate Heart.” 
Hymn: (An appropriate hymn may be selected). 


Victory in the Future 

Soto SPEAKER: QOur Lady of Victory in the future: 
“If my requests are heard—” 

Verse Cuorr: If we renounce our lives of easy sin, 


And give ourselves to works of loving mercy ; 

If we return to God, through Mary, 

With clean hearts and prayerful lips; 

If we form a kneeling army, 

Armed with love that is stronger than hate ; 

If we storm heaven with our Aves 

As militant Marians, unflinching in faith. . 
Soto SPEAKER: “Russia will be converted.” 
Verse Cuorr: God will be restored to that unhappy 

nation ; 

The once-loved icons of the immortal Christ, 

And of Mary, Great Mother of Russia, 

Will return in triumph to red Moscow, 

And take their ancient place within the Kremlin, 

Now defiled with whited sepulchres. 

Faith now slumbering will reawaken, 

And Russia’s millions, long defrauded 

Of their birthright as God’s children, 

Will emerge with joy from the gloom of atheism, 

To bask in the sunlight of God’s presence. 
Soto SPEAKER: “And there will be peace.” 
Verse CuHorr: True peace—not, as now through all 

the world, 


An uneasy, fitful peace 

But thinly veiling a brooding threat of war. 

There will be peace behind the thick Iron Curtain, 

Where now reigns fear and bleak distrust. 

There will be peace as captive nations, 

Ransomed anew by our Lady’s power, 

Lift their hearts and hands to heaven 

In praise of their victorious Mother, 

And offer to her their dances of freedom. 
(Interpretative dancing during verse speaking, ending 

with dance of deliverance. ) 


Invocation to Our Lady of Victory 
SoLo SPEAKER: Invocation to Our Lady of Victory— 
VERSE CuHorr: Our Lady of Victory, 
You alone of all God’s creatures 
Have never known defeat. 
You, whose triumphs illumine the ages 
Like stars in the darkness of night, 
Teach us, your youth, your children of today, 
To rally around your triumphal banner, 
And fight the good fight with courage and joy, 
Until the victory is won. 


Teach us to understand 

That the greatest victories are won, 

Not over an alien foe, 

But over the enemy within our hearts. 

Teach our wounded world, weary of war, 

That it must sheathe the sword of the battlefield, 

And gird itself, in faith and hope and charity, 

With the invincible sword of the spirit. 

Teach us, bless us, Mary, that we ourselves may be 

The prize of your newest victory. 
PROCESSIONAL DANCE: The Magnificat. 


Multi-Grade Classroom 


(Continued from page 110) 


other year’s work, and the subsequent reversal of the 
procedure. This can rarely, if ever, be done without 
harm to some pupils, particularly those of the slower 
type. The vocabulary is beyond them. There is a mental 
gap which they are unable to bridge in place of the 
gradual unfolding and development of knowledge that 
marks true education. 

There are many teaching aids that may be bought 
for busy work and many more that can be made: 
language cards, arithmetic cards, outline maps, mimeo- 
graphed sheets involving the use of the reader, speller, 
and so on; one can fill pages with the possibilities of 
homemade things. Here is a challenge to the teacher’s 
Own ingenuity. Today, of course, workbooks are 
legion ; the catalogs too are filled with suggestions. With 
regard to workbooks, while they are usable in the upper 
classes, they usually require teacher guidance in the 
primary and middle grades, and interruptions will occur 
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unless forestalled. Workbooks must be. studied and 
their use supervised, else younger children may be drill- 
ing an incorrect idea. 


Teacher Finds Work Stimulating 

In summary, we would say that careful and detailed 
preparation is the keynote to success in teaching more 
than one grade in a single classroom. The teacher 
approaching the situation from an enthusiastic point 
of view can find the work both stimulating and chal- 
lenging. Certain it is that, properly approached, it 
cultivates in the students some independence in study 
and the habit of concentration. Last but most import- 
ant, the multi-grade classroom is in many cases neces- 
sary if we are to have the highest possible number of 
Catholic children receiving a Catholic education—the 
end of which is most noble and sublime; namely, coop- 
eration with Christ our Lord in the salvation of souls. 
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BY SISTER MARIE REGINA, D.W. 
Our Lady of Wisdom Academy, Ozone Park, N. Y. 


POETRY in the English Course 


pines IS BEAUTIFUL, poetry is inspirational, but 
let us be frank, for most high school students, po- 
etry can be very confusing. A short time ago in class we 
were discussing interpretations of various poems. After 
several volunteers had voiced their opinions, one girl 
asked perplexedly, “Did these poets tell people what 
they meant by their poems after they had written them? 
How do we know what they were trying to say?” This 
is exactly the question that is lurking in the minds of 
many of our students. They feel they are trespassing 
on sacred property when they attempt to explain an- 
other person’s innermost thoughts, and they are afraid 
of giving the wrong explanation. Time and again we 
hear them say, “I don’t mind reading poems when they 
tell a story or if the poet comes right out and says 
what’s on his mind, but when he goes all around in cir- 
cles and we have to try to figure him out, I don’t enjoy 
poetry.” 
Robert Freir offers an explanation for this attitude: 
It seemed that young boys and girls accepted 
verse with enthusiasm, that they incorporated 
rhymes into many of their games, and that they 


even improvised chants to taunt their classmates 
on the playground. 

Why should the attitude change as children grow 
into the high school years? There is no simple 
answer. Perhaps we can blame that vague thing 
called “teen-age psychology.” Maybe the poems 
in high school anthologies are too difficult, or, very 
probably, many of the selections have no bearing 
upon the lives of high school people. Or possibly 
we teachers are sometimes to blame for trying to 
teach a poem which we ourselves do not appreciate 
with a_ this-is-a-great-poem-and-we-should-like-it- 
very-much approach.’ 


Mindful of Three Things for Success 

If we hope to have any success in teaching poetry in 
the high school grades, we must be ever mindful of the 
peculiarities of the group we are attempting to teach, 
the type of material we are presenting and our own 
personal attitude toward poetry. 

By the time a boy or girl has reached high school, 
he has lost a great deal of the simplicity which marked 
his elementary school career. The enthusiasm with 
which he entered into the recitation of childhood poems 
has diminished considerably. His once highly devel- 
oped imagination is now held in check lest he be accused 
of being immature. No longer will he accept things as 
enjoyable merely because the teacher says they are. 
The teaching of poetry must now be approached in a 
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different way. As much as students insist they have 
an aversion for poetry, it is safe to assume that the 
poetical appeal is universal. The reason for the appar- 
ent dislike is usually due to the fact that teachers at- 
tempt to impose something too fragile, too involved, or 
too mature upon their students. 


From Simple to Sublime and Intricate 

Most series of anthologies are so planned that they 
first captivate the interest of the readers by presenting 
interesting narrative poems and lyric poems that are 
easily understood. They take into consideration the 
fact that one must acquire a taste for good poetry just 
as one must acquire a taste for good art or good music. 
After the student has a share of the good but relatively 
simple, he is introduced gradually to the more sublime 
and intricate. The teacher must remember that the 
aesthetic experience is primarily emotional rather than 
intellectual and bear in mind the remark of Eliot that, 
“If the prospect of delight be wanting, which alone 
justifies the perusal of poetry, one might well content 
one’s self with the pleasures of prose.” 


Teachers Must Be Convinced 

If the teacher himself sees no need for poetry and 
derives no enjoyment from it, he will find it very diffi- 
cult to make his students enjoy it. Such a teacher should 
attempt to forget certain preconceived ideas about 
poetry and stop to consider what the poet is trying to 
do. The poet is not merely a decorator, but a seer and 
a maker. He is concerned primarily, not with the beauty 
of things, but with the truth of things. We, who are 
not poets, see only those things that very intimately con- 
cern us and even then we see only the surface. And 
when it comes to expressing what we have seen, we are 
even more handicapped. But the poet sees things that 
we often marvel that we had not seen and he expresses 
things that we ourselves have felt in a way that cannot 
help filling us with admiration. The poet possesses a 
power of communicating truth unknown to the rest of 
men. He can make us see things even about God that 
the theologian himself cannot. Perhaps if teachers 
were more convinced of this power the poet has to 
instruct, they might consider poetry as a necessary part 
of the English course, which it undoubtedly is. 


Course Leaves Us Free 
Our course of study leaves us relatively free in our 


1 Robert Freir, “Student Poetry Has Value,” The English 
Journal, February 1953, p. 88 
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way of introducing and following up the study of poetry 
during the four years of high school. The minimum 
requirements call for one narrative and one lyric poem 
a term, with the suggestion that special attention be 
given the particular subject matter assigned to each 
grade. In the first term we are told to have students 
read poetry, chiefly narrative, for enjoyment. Here, 
Joyce Kilmer is assigned as term author. In the second 
term, we are told to give special attention to the life and 
works of T. A. Daly. Then in third term we are in- 
structed to move beyond simple enjoyment into a study 
of the underlying thoughts and emotions in the selec- 
tions read. The students are expected to rephrase the 
author’s ideas in their own words. In the fourth term the 
students are introduced to the minimum essentials which 
consist of brief definitions and explanations of poetry 
in general and then narrative, lyric, and dramatic poems. 
Only in fifth term are figures of speech, as such, given 
special consideration. Then in the sixth term a sys- 
tematic study of poetry and poets of America is sug- 
gested. The seventh term is used as a review for matter 
previously covered and the eighth term completes the 
course of poetry with a detailed study of poets and 
poetry of England. Since no specific poems are assigned 
to any grade, it is important that the members of the 
English department work together so that the gradual 
development of poetry appreciation can be realized. 
Each teacher should know what the preceding teacher 
has done so that there is no over-lapping nor too abrupt 
a change from one term to another. 


Certain Approaches Effective 

As in teaching every other subject, there are certain 
approaches that have proved very effective in the devel- 
opment of poetry appreciation. Many teachers have 
found that the dramatization of narrative poems 
increases the pupils’ enjoyment of this type. Such an 
approach would be especially valuable in the lower 
classes where narratives are recommended, since at this 
age the students are unaffected and throw themselves 
into any type of activity. It satisfies the dramatic urge 
of the actors and makes a lasting impression on the 
spectators. 

Dialect poems are often dreaded by English teachers. 
Yet there are scores of pupils who delight in reciting 
this type in as authentic an accent as they can produce. 
They should be encouraged to do so. It brings the 
individual who volunteers to recite such a poem untold 
pleasure and has a spontaneous effect upon the rest of 
the class. Even those who don’t feel capable of. per- 
forming, themselves, enjoy the efforts of their peers. 


This type could be introduced in the second term with 
T. A. Daly. 


Choral Reading 

Choral reading has also been used with satisfaction. 
By this method, a whole class can be kept vitally inter- 
ested in a selection because all can take an active part 
in the reading of it. 
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For those who enjoy singing, there are any number 
of poems that have been put to music. This is a good 
way to get pupils to memorize poetic selections. They 
commit to memory hundreds of lines of popular songs 
without the least exertion, because they like it. Good 
poetry set to music is just another song and they are 
only too pleased to sing it. 

All of these devices are helps to bring about the 
enjoyment of poetry. But what of those poems the 
students say they cannot enjoy because they are too 
obscure? We cannot consider our job done unless we 


at least make an attempt to analyze poetry with the 
students. 


Actual Analysis of Poems 

When it comes to the actual analysis of poems, it is 
quite a different story. That involves work and there 
is nothing the ordinary student tries harder to avoid. 
Charles S. Thomas, in his book, The Teaching of 
English in the Secondary School? offers a plan of 
analyzing lyric poetry. Teachers will find at least ten 
points, which he stresses, worth trying with their classes. 
What he recommends involves work, but work well 
rewarded if even the slightest success is attained. 


Simple Method Tried with Success 

Even in this difficult task there are less painful ways 
of doing the job. One such method is suggested by Ann 
Martin Holmes of the A. L. Miller High School, Macon, 
Georgia.? As mid-terms were nearing and she had to 
review American poetry written before the latter half 
of the nineteenth century with a class of juniors. She 
sought in vain for a painless way of rereading poems 
they had taken in class. Then the seniors provided her 
with an idea as they set about selecting their superlatives 
for the year. As she heard them discussing the prettiest 
girl in the class, the most dignified, and the like, she 
thought of the possibility of such a scheme for poetry. - 
Why not elect the most beautiful poem, the most amus- 
ing, and so on? 

When she presented the idea to the class they were 
taken with the contest spirit. For the next day they, 
themselves, suggested that they prepare several cate- 
gories or headings and list under each the poem of their 
choice. By the next day they had read and evaluated 
more poetry than they had in weeks of assignments. 
They proceeded to discuss headings, and after much 
deliberation they decided on five headings: the most 
amusing poem, the saddest, the most musical, the most 
dignified, and the all-round favorite. They nominated 
poems under each heading. Each student had to be pre- 
pared to defend his choice of a selection. When the 
number of poems was narrowed down to about four 
under each heading, they voted. They carried this idea 
over to the second half of the term, and as they studied 
each new poem they classified it according to various 

(Continued on page 118) 





2 Pages 133-166. ‘ ; 
3 Holmes, Ann Martin, “Poetry Superlatives,” The English 
Journal, January 1952, p. 38. 








BY SISTER M. ST. AGATHA, C.1.M., Ph.D. 


Iimmaculata College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Growing with SCIENCE 


A RTHUR COMPTON writes in the American Digest: 
“A world that has science needs as never before 
the inspiration and direction that religion has to offer. 
Beyond the nature taught by science is the spirit that 
gives meaning to life.” All human progress and well- 
being rests upon the foundation of the spirit of religion 
and the spirit of science or of knowledge. The spirit 
of science is promoted and strengthened in the many 
universities and research institutions of our present 
day. 


Religious Principles Strengthen Mental Capacities 
We who have been grounded in the principles of the 

true religion can strengthen the mental capacities of our 

students and encourage them to use their own minds. 

Our students need a basis for aspirations and for cour- 

age to do great deeds. The hope of the world lies in 

those who have faith and who use scientific methods to 
make their ideals real. Therefore, since ideals, faith, 
and hope are beyond the natural realm which includes 
science, the student must look to religion—to the super- 
natural, in order to obtain the potent meaning of life. 

Progress in science is usually ascribed to discoveries, 
and the method by which a discovery is made available 
and practical is known as an invention. Since inven- 
tions are usually patented, it may be said that inven- 
tions are nothing but discoveries under patents. These 
noteworthy and successful actions are called achieve- 
ments. The advancements in science have been made 
according to three great classes: 

1. Those that are spectacular or accidental; the re- 
sults attained are unforeseen and have a dramatic 
and appalling reaction on the public. 

The advancements that can be predicted and are 
therefore the results of carefully planned and skill- 
ful experimentations. 

The achievements which result from the steady 
pursuit of some particular phase of science. 


Discovery Led to Planned Experimentation 

In 1929, Sir Alexander Fleming, discovered by acci- 
dent a spot of green mold which had blown in from out- 
side and settled on one of his culture plates. This speck, 
later called penicillin, caused the lysis dissolution of the 
staphylococcus colonies upon which he was working at 
the time. This led to the skillful and planned experi- 
mentation which ten years later Florey and Chain con- 
firmed by observations and study of the effects of peni- 
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cillin on organisms grown in animals and in humans, 

Chadwick astounded the scientific world in 1932 by 
introducing a bullet to break up the atom; careful study 
of this progress in physics gave us the positron by 
Anderson and heavy water by Urey. Close upon the 
heels of these men of science came the discovery by 
Hess of the cosmic rays. Lawrence followed this by 
the cyclotron, which gave to the atom a speed of sixty 
million volts and is capable of transmuting every known 
element with another. When Uranium 235 was broken 
up it catapulted the physicist decades of years ahead of 
the march of time and gave the world the terrific bomb. 


These are just a few of the unpredictable advances in 
science. 


Method is Greatest Contribution 

The greatest contribution of science has not been any 
particular thing, but rather it has been a method. This 
scientific method involves an honest, broad, and un- 
biased attitude of the mind, one that seeks truth by a 
logical and practical procedure. The scientist must be 
a practical individual, his theories have to be proved— 
they must be reduced to simple demonstrations. He 
may work for years upon an hypothesis that he believes 
may be true, but he never believes it until he is able to 
demonstrate its validity. After years of intensive study 
in chemistry, Mendelieff constructed the periodic table. 
This was an incentive and inspiration to others, for 
since his time we have a list of discoveries of new ele- 
ments, some having been obtained by atom smashing 
technique. 

Quite by accident, Landsteiner and Weimar found a 
new factor when the red blood cells were dissolved on 
addition of blood from immunized rabbits. They had 
been doing extensive work on the development of anti- 
bodies which would destroy foreign substances of the 
monkey blood. This chance result has given tremendous 
assistance in the study of blood transfusions. The Rh 
negative person builds antibodies which destroy posi- 
tive blood cells. 


Impelling Motive Love of Truth 

Facts are facts and must be considered entirely apart 
from any emotional reaction. The urge which impels 
men to engage in scientific study must be the intensive 
love of truth. The pursuit of science is a road to power 
and prestige attained by unselfish and kindly human 
interests. Lord Rutherford made a careful study of 
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radioactivity and found that the alpha ray could be 
used as a projectile to be fired into the nucleus of an 
atom and induce artificial transmutation. Even though 
he was the recipient of many honors and awards, Nor- 
man Shaw has this to say of him, “Old friengls and 
pupils of Rutherford will always have memories of the 
man, even more deeply cherished than their recollec- 
tions of his work. His lively humor, his friendly inter- 
est in the affairs of those around him, his untiring help 
in time of need, his hatred of pretense, his uniform fair 
dealing, his friendliness and approachability—these at- 
tributes and more will be recalled as hall marks of one 
man, Ernest Rutherford.” 


Radioactivity Put to Good Use 

Rutherford paved the way for the betatron, a device 
for producing high energy particles. Use of radioac- 
tive phosphorus in the study of bones is a development 
from this particular phase of scientific research. From 
the uranium stockpile at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, we have 
radioactive iodine, produced and flown to every part of 
the nation to meet the demand for the treatment of dif- 
fused toxic goiter. Many other experiments in tumors 
and cancer followed in methods of artificial radioactive 
materials. 

In 1922 Taylor and Young observed radio signals as 
they were reflected by steel buildings and passing ships. 
It was the birth of radar. It is a method of extending 
the human vision by use of radio waves. Just two years 
ago, the radar echo of the moon made the journey of 
238,000 miles in 2 seconds. Various types of images 
indicate the direction, distance, and height of the object 
which sends back the echo at an incredible speed of 
186,000 miles per second. It is only a matter of a few 
years when the invisible eye of radar will detect oncom- 
ing trains on the same track, give visibility to the chauf- 
feur in storm, fog, and darkness. 


Various Discoveries Are Put to Practical Use 

These discoveries led to the perfection of new instru- 
ments used in biological and medical research—the elec- 
tron microscope with a magnification of 100,000 or more 
for pathogenic and non-pathogenic bacteria. Plant and 
animal viruses have been studied by this powerful mi- 
croscopic eye. The cathode ray, the oscillograph, elec- 
trocardiograph, colorimeter, respirometer, electrometer 
—etach has vitally affected the life of the people. Use 
of carbide steel burrs for drilling a tooth ten times 
faster than the present steel and chrome attachments 
renders this operation painless, since less heat is pro- 
duced which is the major cause of pain and discomfort. 
Some recent discoveries will have application in home, 
school, and institution. One of them is high-strength 
glass fabrics impregnated with plastic molding resins ; 
these laminated objects have strength and durability 
superior to metal or wood. 


Science Belongs in General Education 
This is a scientific age and for this reason science 
belongs in general education. 


It is difficult to deter- 
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mine just what phases of life sciences are most impor- 
tant and what values may best be obtained from each 
teaching technique. One of the objectives in teaching a 
scientific subject is development of the power of scien- 
tific reasoning. The first objective is to present those 
scientific concepts which the student will encounter in 
his future every day. life and present them in simple 
language. Only by understanding basic principles will 
the student become resourceful in his thinking. These 
basic principles are the life blood of the biology course. 
It becomes significant for every student who may be- 
come a leader to have an adequate understanding of life 
science. Our ideal is to develop in every student a sense 
of responsibility in a world which operates by law. 

Therefore, it is up to us to do a good job of sound 
and efficient training in order to meet the increased 
interest and curiosity about simple scientific facts. We 
must teach broadly the doctrines on which science rests. 
The lives and times of great scientists of the past could 
be used to illustrate the fact they are just people with 
courage and imagination, with a great capacity for hard 
work and above all with complete integrity. More 
human improvement, alleviation of burdens and modern 
advancements have been affected through the labors 
of Edison, Marconi, and Pasteur than through the work 
of scores of men in the past. When Dr. Theobald 
Smith was lauded for his work in differentiation of 
bovine from human tubercle bacilli at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, it was done in the 
following words: “He was one of nature's high priests ; 
he believed with Pasteur that science in obeying the law 
of humanity, will always labor to enlarge the frontiers 
of life and with Goethe, that the first and last thing 
required of genius is the love of truth.” For many 
scientists work is simply more fun than anything else— 
they are the backbone of their profession and the glory 
of the sciences. 





Man Needs Science 


Considering science from the view of society, we 
know that it is not supported to indulge the ambitious 
or to entertain the amateur, it is supported because man 
is in dire need of science. Men like Dr. Banting, who 
received the Nobel prize for discovery of insulin, should 
be our incentive for the method of strategy used. Dr. 
Banting was killed in 1941 in an airplane crash in New- 
foundland. He was on one of his many missions of 
mercy carrying out research relating to the war effort 
at the time of the accident. 


Faith that Reign of Law Is Extended 

Unless science is practical and objective, it is not 
science. With each new and more powerful invention of 
the scientific world, new and more profound responsi- 
bility is placed upon the shoulders of the scientist. If we 
take a casual glance at modern civilization we are aware 
of scientific discovery and invention. Remove the 
products which science gave us and we live again in the 
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primitive existence of yesteryear. Many people think of 
science in terms of atomic energy. But it is no more 
revolutionary than many of the discoveries have been in 
their day. Not for one moment may the scientist forget 
that he is responsible for what he creates. He is not a 
spectator, but a producer. The scientist who studies the 
chemical and physical structure of our world may lose 
perspective except he reflect upon the fact that man is a 
living soul. Every true scientist lives by faith. The 
faith that whatever is discovered must extend, rather 
than restrict, our concept of the reign of law. 


Recognize Responsibility to God 

Unless his faith reaches into the realm of the spiritual 
as well as the natural order, that which the scientist 
discovers is destined to destroy our world and the scien- 
tist along with it. If the world goes to war again, the 
chief target of the enemy will not be the military leaders, 
but scientists. The world cannot sustain scientists at all 
except they be men and women of highest integrity and 
character, except they be men and women of high 
ideals, strong purpose determined to devote their scien- 
tific knowledge and skills to the enrichment of human 
life rather than to its destruction. The world can afford 
only scientists who are sufficiently human to recognize 
their responsibility to their God. 


Adequate Human Motivation 

The world is at the mercy of the scientist, and its 
only guaranty of safety lies in the humanity of the 
scientist. The first consideration of any scientific 
research today must be the human consideration. The 
achieved discoveries of the scientists are so powerful 
and of such a nature that the only force which can 
prevent self-destruction is adequate human motivation. 

Dangers of grave misuse and unexplored possibilities 
for good are not confined to atomic energy. Possibilities 
of bacterial and virus warfare are frightening because 
they are so treacherous. Atomic power promises untold 
benefits for mankind for it was produced with the prob- 
ability that power plants may be run by atomic power. 
A generation ago the Nobel prize was awarded to 
Herman Muller for his discovery that mutations, bio- 
logical changes in species, may be produced by X-rays. 
No one conceived that within a generation entire popu- 
lations might be exposed to mass irradiations from the 
bomb, causing lingering death to thousands, and that 


the Muller discovery might become one of the most 
important health problems. 


Scientific Ignorance Serious 

Lack of scientific knowledge is likewise serious. For 
instance, it hampers the war against cancer and other 
human ills. Facts are available to everyone trained to 
look for them. The creed of science is that knowledge 
is good, even if there are possibilties of misusing it, 
Safety does not lie in ignorance of danger but in the 
knowledge that something can be done about danger, 
Science must be worked at with intelligent and flexible 
planning. Great discoveries are rarely if ever made 
singly; therefore, it is impossible to keep a scientific 
secret. There can be no monopoly of scientific facts; a 
true example of this is that German centers of science 
became decadent during the Hitler regime, because of 
the drastic measures taken to monopolize the formulae 
of organic compounds, the unscrupulous and fanatic 
coveting supremacy of all scientific discoveries. 


Trained Youth Necessary for Further Progress 

Elaborate laboratories and expensive equipment may 
be of great assistance but these material items will never 
of themselves produce an achievement. It is only by the 
formation of habits of industry, accuracy, honesty, 
responsibility, self-direction, and cooperation that our 
youth will continue to make new discoveries and follow 
the pathway laid by the present generation of great men. 
The student must be motivated, but the best motivation 
is to excel in his own progress. Scientific progress is 
best served by long-continued pursuit of a particular 
branch of science by one investigator, supported by a 
group of enthusiastic co-workers. Joy of achievement 
should be the natural reward that the individual seeks. 
Our first effort as Catholic teachers should be to gain 
the hearts of students by constant practice of patience, 
justice, and charity. By ingenious efforts the teacher 
can lead them to make daily progress. In order for a 
teacher of science to be enthusiastic and effective in the 
dissemination of scientific knowledge, it is most import- 
ant that she be convinced that this information is vital 
in every person’s life. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, that if our civilization 
is to endure, then we must show the future scientist how 
to walk humbly and faithfully in the paths plotted by 
the principles of religion. 


Poetry in the English Course 


(Continued from page 115) 


headings. It made the work very enjoyable and highly 
satisfactory for both students and teacher. 


Pupils Approach the Beautiful 

Regardless of how hopeless the task at hand appears, 
we should be ever mindful of the fact that when our 
pupils are brought into contact with good poetry, they 
approach the beautiful; no matter how little they bring 
away with them, it is worth-while. Sometimes we think 









we have failed because the students do not respond to 
what we are giving them. It could happen that in 
future years they might turn to and learn to appreciate 
poetry because once in high school they were made 
aware of it and made to feel it was worth-while even 
though they did not understand it at the time. They 
would never have had this impression unless some brave 
teacher attempted to transmit his love of poetry to his 
students. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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BY BROTHER THOMAS P. SCHICK, S.M. 


pers CHARGED WITH THE CONSTRUCTION of high 
school curricula are often unaware of the general 
objectives of courses in mathematics, and hence they 
often repudiate the place of mathematics in the general 
education of high school boys and girls. 

One of the reasons for this short-sighted view is the 
fact that math teachers themselves often fail to see the 
general benefits of their specialized field. And yet, 
when questioned, almost every math teacher would 
staunchly maintain that there is a great deal to be got- 
ten from mathematics besides the ability to use various 
materials and methods in the solutions of practical 
problems. The contradiction may be explained by the 
fact that many teachers are not able to communicate the 
general benefits to their students chiefly by reason of 
their own failure to think them out and to make them a 
part of themselves through clear understanding. 











































in the Interest of Greater Clarity 

In the interest of greater clarity in this matter, let us 
review the more apparent general benefits of mathe- 
matics through the following sampling: (1) the train- 
ing which mathematics gives in precise statement and 
exact reasoning; (2) the deep interrelation and effect 
of mathematics on science, not so much in the solution 
of scientific problems but in supplying science with a 
tool, a language, a foundation on which to build and 
open wider fields of knowledge; (3) the opportunity 
to appreciate the beauty of logical structure; (4) the 
influence that mathematics has had on the culture and 
philosophy of mankind throughout civilization. 

No doubt all of us have, or have had, these ideas in 
the back of our minds. But it is only in thinking them 
| out, understanding them, and reviewing them that we 
are able to make them a more functional part of our- 
selves for communication to our students. Let us ex- 
amine each of these general benefits a little more closely. 





















Benefits of Precision 

In the study of mathematics the student learns to 
say precisely what he means, and to accept results as 
final only after they have passed the test of deductive 
reasoning. No student who has studied plane geometry 
could have failed to notice the great part played by rea- 
soning processes. In mathematics we base our knowl- 
edge not on intuition but on reasoning. Some state- 
ments we grant as acceptable, basic statements in accord 
with experience, and upon these we build a structure 
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GENERAL BENEFITS of MATHEMATICS 










step by step. Deductive reasoning demands that the 
conclusion be acceptable if the steps on which it is built 


are acceptable. Whether the conclusions be true or 
false due to the truthfulness or falsity of the basic state- 
ment in no way detracts from the reasoning process. 
It merely emphasizes the necessity of starting from 
sound truths in our seeking after true solutions. To 
say: “All bald-headed men are worry-warts”; “I am 
a bald-headed man”; “Therefore I am a worry-wart” 
is very good reasoning even though it may lead to dis- 
asterous results. 

Whether it be geometry, arithmetic, algebra, or trigo- 
nometry, the same cold reasoning is there, sometimes 
hidden under a mass of symbols needing the teacher 
to bring it forth and engender it in the minds of the 
students, not only as a process of mathematics, but also 
as a norm for every-day thinking. People’s behavior, 
their reaction under trying circumstances, their decision 
in moments of mental or moral trial, to a large extent 
depends upon the conclusions they draw from certain 
standards or axioms of conduct to which they adhere. 
It is not the place of mathematics to set up these stand- 
ards, but it is a training in mathematics that can enable 
a correct conclusion to be drawn. And at no time in 
history has clear thinking been so necessary as it seems 
to be today. 


Beauty of Logical Structure 

The beauty of mathematics can only be appreciated if 
the thought processes involved rather than the mere 
technique are constantly kept before the student. The 
mathematician is not only a logician; he is at the same 
time an artist who expresses himself with mathematical 
materials, quite as genuinely as does a painter with his 
brush and pigments. Like the painter he is impelled by 
a creative impulse, he lets his reasoning lead him where 
it may, and expresses himself with the conciseness 
which is one of the distinguishing marks of art. The 
simplicity and lucidity with which the mathematician 
can express complex ideas, the boiling down of numer- 
ous facts into a simple equation—these are beauty. 

Plays, novels, screen adaptations often have their 
artistic purposes and fulfillments defeated by illogical 
episodes or ending. Music is logically worked out if it 
is to have a meaning. Art depends on creative imagina- 
tion, and a creation must have a logical basis. It has 


been said that one cannot be a great mathematician 
without being somewhat of a poet. 


When Sir James 





Jeans says, “The universe is a thought in the mind of a 
supreme mathematician,’ and Plato cries out “God eter- 
nally geometrizes” they were both gazing in awe and 
wonder at the beauty of creation. The cathedrals of 
the old world have often been referred to as music and 
poetry frozen in stone. So, too, modern sky-scrapers 
leaping toward the sun, are frozen mathematics. 


Effect of Mathematics on Science 


Turning to science we find Kant once said that the 
degree of development of a science depends upon the 
extent to which it has become mathematized. With its 


language of symbols, mathematics provides an easy 


expression of involved scientific ideas, and acts as a 
spring-board for jumping off into realms that cannot 
be reached by experimentation. Not only has science 
used mathematical methods for precise formulation of 
many of its ideas, but many fundamental physical con- 
cepts are being replaced by mathematical ones. 

Going further still, science depends on mathematics 
to express physical phenomena that cannot be expressed 
at all in any other language. In another manner, too, 
mathematics plays its part in the field of science. By 
the adoption of the deductive reasoning processes of 
mathematics to the experimentation of science, science 
provides itself with a certainty of conclusion much more 
preferable to that obtained by experimentation and 
generalization. 

Lastly, by the pursuit of fields of knowledge which 
it was not called upon to pursue by natural phenomena, 
mathematics has built up, and is building up, a vast 
storehouse of subject matters, signed, sealed, and ready 
for delivery to the scientist who finds in nature a use 
for them. The mathematician has had the joy of creat- 
ing whether his creation will be utilitarian or not; the 


scientist will have the joy of finding his necessary tool 
at hand and ready for him. 


Influence on Culture 


Looking at the contribution of mathematics to the 
culture and philosophy of civilization, it may be pointed 
out that many names well known in philosophy are also 
important in mathematics. Thales, Pythagoras, and 
Plato, Lucretius among the Romans, Descartes, Leib- 
nitz, and Pascal, all have added contributions to both 
fields. This should not be surprising. Both subjects 
are endeavoring to explain the world by constructing 
ideal systems to which our experience corresponds. 

In particular, mathematics has furnished systems for 
dealing with space, time, motion, quantity, and so forth. 
Philosophy is concerned with some of the same prob- 
lems and others related to them. Sometimes a problem 
of philosophy can be considered by mathematical proe- 
esses and be given a new or more exact form. Rea- 
soning is older than mathematics. When mathematics 
was still in its infancy Aristotle had carried the science 
of logic to a high degree of perfection. But in mathe- 
matics, more than in any other field, the logical process 
is conspicuous through long chains of reasoning. In its 
turn mathematics has given logic new methods, and has 
been an important instrument in the spread of logical 
processes to other fields. 

Science, art, philosophy, material progress, these all 
go to make up the culture of a people. In all of these, 
mathematics has had an important role. Our present- 
day civilization is distinguished from all others by 
mathematics and the natural sciences, and the applica- 
tion of mathematics and science to industry and to our 
daily lives, its place in our modern world is a funda- 
mental one, and as such demands understanding and 
appreciation. 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar 


(Continued from page 108) 


Finds a Publisher in Dodd, Mead 

Dunbar’s most significant literary endeavor was re- 
vealed in his third and best-known volume of poems, 
entitled Lyrics of a Lowly Life which was published 
by Dodd, Mead & Company. His fourth book of verse, 
Lyrics of the Hearthside, he dedicated to his beloved 
wife. 

Starting in October of 1897 at the Congregational 
Library, as an assistant in the reading room, Dunbar’s 
efforts were directed to eking out his scanty income. 
He earned about $60 a month. After working just a 
little more than a year, Dunbar quit his post at the 
library. He considered the work confining and not very 
conducive to health. 

After an attack of pneumonia during the Spring of 
1899, in the interest of health, Dunbar went to the 
Adirondacks and later to Colorado where he remained 
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less than a year. During the six-year interval before 
his death, Dunbar endeavored to nurse himself back to 
normal health. 

My purpose in writing about the Dayton Negro, who 
won fame, is not so much to retell his life, nor to dis- 
cuss him as a poet, as it is to imbue the reader with the 
man’s spirit so that the reader, when he thinks of Dun- 
bar or sees his old Dayton homestead or reads his 
works, may do so with a deep feeling of admiration, 
appreciation, and respect. 

Through the pages of any biography of Dunbar one 
senses a theme of sadness. We find poverty and hard- 
ship, adversity, worry, and sickness. But like the flower 
that smells the sweetest when it is crushed in the hand, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar radiated sunshine and the sweet 
perfume of his poetry best when his heart was most 
sorely pressed. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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BY SISTER PATRICIA MARIE, S.N.D. de N. 


Notre Dame Primary School, 325 Homewood Av., Dayton, O. 


OBEDIENCE TO GOD'S WILL 


“+™ you MAy Go, God willing.” Is it your good 
fortune to recall your mother or father saying 
those words to you when you had asked to go to a 
party, a picnic, or a dance? Perhaps many times you 
also heard, “No, I don’t think it is God’s will.” Did 
those remarks irk you as a child? Perhaps they did 
many times, but just the same, your parents were mak- 
ing you conscious that God was consulted in the daily 
actions of your life. If you had this type of training 
are you not grateful for it today? God and His will 
are now the center of vour life. 

Not many parents today teach their children that 
God’s will is the center of life in the family, that God 
has a personal love and care for each individual in the 
world, and that everyone is dependent in all things upon 
the Creator who made him. Since so many homes are 
not giving God to the children, teachers of religion 
must be alert to accept the challenge set before them by 
Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the education of youth: 
r . educators are to form spiritual men and women 
to think, judge, and act constantly and consistently in 
a Christ-like manner.” 


What Was Christ’s Way? 


To think, judge, and act in a Christ-like manner, it is 
necessary to know Christ, and knowing Him leads to 
love and imitation. In the life story of Christ we can 
help our children to find and love the way that is really 
the basis of their religion. What was Christ’s way? 
Obedience to His Father’s will. Getting to know Jesus, 
the obedient Jesus as He has left Himself to us in the 
Gospels, is one of the means of preparing the children 
to live in a Christ-like manner. 

Third grade children are not too young to appreciate 
and practice, in their own limited way, the example of 
the Divine Master in doing His Father’s will. The fol- 
lowing plan is offered as an illustration of one method 
of carrying out the study. The amount of time required 
by the whole or any part will depend upon various cir- 
cumstances such as: size of the class, the experience of 
teacher, and others. 


Baptism of Jesus in Story Form 
Children generally have a desire to please, so the 
presentation took the form of the story of the baptism 
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of Jesus. In this scene God the Father very definitely 
spoke of His pleasure in His Son, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.”! In the story itself, 
while it was being told, reasons for God’s pleasure with 
His Son were unfolded: Jesus had no sin, yet He willed 
to be baptized because it was the will of His Father; 
then a glance back over the life of Christ—His birth, 
His early childhood, and the years of quiet preparation 
for His mission are summed up in the one sentence: 
“He went down to Nazareth and was subject to them,”? 
to Mary and Joseph His creatures, because it was His 
Father’s will. 

Following the presentation came the discussion intro- 
duced by the question: Would we be happy if God the 
Father would say to us, “This is my beloved child in 
whom I am well pleased”? When could He say it to us? 
The children gave many ways by which they could be 
pleasing to God. After the suggestions had been listed, 
the children discovered that all the ideas could be 
grouped under the ten commandments. They drew 
their own conclusion that if they kept the command- 
ments, God the Father would be pleased with them. 

A few minutes of quiet prayer followed, offering to 
God something they knew would be pleasing to Him. ~ 
Before the day was over, one child had made an excel- 
lent suggestion: “Could we make a sign about pleasing 
God? I forgot to please Him a couple of times today 
and I think a sign would help me to remember.” The 
next day we had a picture of our Lord with the words: 
































JESUS PLEASED HIS HEAVENLY FATHER BY DOING HIS 
WILL. HAVE I PLEASED THE FATHER TODAY? 


Diagram Used for “What is Man?” 

Although the children had become quite conscious 
that keeping the commandments is doing God’s will, 
they also realized that to do the right thing is not always 
easy. They were now ready to understand better the 
answer to the catechism question: What is man? We 
made a diagram showing the names of the senses writ- 
ten under the word body, and the powers of knowing 
and willing, under the word soul. 

The children told what the eyes, ears, hands, feet, and 


1St, Matt. 3,17. (All quotations taken from the Confraternity 
Edition. ) 
2St. Luke 2, 51. 


lips could do, and then were ready for the question: 
“May we allow the senses to do just anything at all, or 
must we think and choose what the senses are to do?” 
Again their answers were easily associated with the ten 
commandments: Our mouths should not say mean 
things, should not use God’s name the wrong way, and 
so on. The children were guided to give their answers 
in the positive form rather than in the negative: Our 
lips should say kind words; always say God’s name 
reverently as in prayer; our feet should take us to help 
people. 

In the diagram the word Commandments was written 
and as each act of the body guided by the powers of the 
soul was named, the number of that particular com- 
mandment was written. The children could see that 
they knew what they should do, but as one boy com- 
plained: “I can’t make myself do the right thing all 
the time. Why?” That question prepared the way to 
review briefly the doctrines they had learned in the first 
two grades—the creation of man and his gifts; man’s 
disobedience, sin and its results; God’s infinite good- 
ness in sending the Saviour, Christ’s sacrifice on the 
cross; grace, the gift every one needs to help him do 
the right thing. This review took from three to five 
days depending on the previous knowledge the children 
had retained. A chalk talk was used very effectively. 


Next Step: Choose Incidents in Gospel 

After seeing what sin had: done and still does, the 
children realized that our Saviour always did His 
Father’s will perfectly. Our next step was to choose 
incidents in the life of our Lord which show how He 
kept the Commandments and how He used His body 
and soul to please God the Father. The Bible stories 
chosen illustrated that Jesus prayed, St. Mark 1,35; 
St. Luke 6, 12-16; kept the Sabbath day, St. Luke 4,16; 
4,31-32; St. Mark 1,21-22; obeyed those in authority, 
St. Luke 3,51-53; St. Matthew 17,23-26: St. John 
19,8-11; was kind, St. Mark 10,13-16; St. Matthew 
14,13-21; and truthful, St. John 18,19-23; 18,37. 

Christ used His hands to bless, to touch the sick, and 
raise the dead, St. Matthew 9,27; 9,23-25; St. Mark 
1,40-45. He used His lips to preach to the people, St. 
Luke 15,11-31. He used His eyes to notice people’s 
sorrows and sufferings, St. John 5,1-9; St. Luke 
7,11-15; His ears to hear the cry of the lepers, St. Luke 
18,11-19; His feet to go from one village to another 
teaching the word of God, to go to those who needed 
Him, and He willingly walked the terrible journey to 
Calvary to save all men, St. Mark 1,35-38; St. John 
II,1-44; 19,16-18. 


Pictures Used for Each Story 


Pictures of these particular scenes from the life of 
Christ were displayed as each story was related. The 
same stories were then read by the children from their 
bible lessons. The children applied Christ’s actions 
to what they thought boys and girls could do each day, 
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and for variety and activity they drew pictures showing 
the right or wrong way of keeping God’s day holy, their 
actions with playmates, and so on. 

Christ did not only leave us an example of how to do 
the Father’s will. He even gave us Himself, as food 
for our souls, in the Holy Eucharist with the beautiful 
promise of His power and His very company: “He 
who eats my flesh, and drinks my blood, abides in me 
and I in him. As the living Father has sent me, and 
I live because of the Father, so he who eats me, he also 
shall live because of me.’’* 


Children Happy to Grasp This Truth 


The children were happy to grasp the truth that 
Jesus living in us can and will help us. The bible story 
used here was that of Zacchaeus, bringing out the fact 
that before Jesus came to Jericho, Zacchaeus had not 
kept the seventh commandment and probably others 
too, but when his desire to see Jesus brought him to our 
Lord, and when Jesus went to stay in his house, Zac- 
chaeus told the Lord that he would keep the seventh 
commandment and he even promised to do more than 
he needed to. This vivid story is a favorite with young 
children. 

The desire which Zacchaeus had to see Jesus is applied 
to preparation for Holy Communion ; Zacchaeus’ change 
after our Saviour stayed with him shows the effects 
Holy Communion has upon our souls. This story also 
provided a review of the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Eucharist which awakened a keener desire to 
receive our Lord so that He would help the children 
to do the Father’s will. 


Readily Understand Vine Diagram 


A still deeper impression that Jesus is our guide is 
made by Christ’s own words at the last supper: “I am 
the vine, you are the branches. We who abides in me, 
and I in him, he bears much fruit.” The children 
readily understand the diagram of the branches and the 
vine. Asked what fruit they thought they should bear, 
the members of the class gave most gratifying replies: 
obedience, truthfulness, kindness, honesty, prayerful- 
ness. Examining the effects of these fruits in their 
lives, again they discovered the ten commandments— 
God’s will for us. As another fruit, one child insisted 
on “thankfulness” for all God has done to help us! 


Conclusion 


The plan reviewed the doctrines which had previously 
been taught and also formed a vivid background for 
the year’s work. The ensuing catechism and bible les- 
sons were studied from the point of view of God's 
will for us; the liturgy was studied as God’s will shown 
to us in the worship of the Church; the lives of the 
saints were illustrations of how God’s heroes had done 

(Continued on page 131) 


3St. John 6,57-58. 
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_ Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


HALLOWE'EN with the Holy 


By Sister Mary Campion, S.S.J., St. Benedict School, 
45 Chandler, Highland Park, Michigan 


P ernars YOU HAVE YET TO SEE the saints do a “grand 
right and left” or a “Venerable Tekakwitha” bob for 
apples at a Hallowe’en party. For me, that was the 
climax of a holy experiment which began several weeks 
before the vigil of All Saints Day. To insure peak per- 
formances at each morning Mass, I unsuspectingly 
promised the grade school choir girls a Hallowe’en 
Party—with costume! 

Late in September my superior and I made one of 
our infrequent trips to the local five and ten where we 
attempted to preview the latest Hallowe’en fashions. 
“Sister,” Mother exclaimed, “I hope you aren’t plan- 
ning to let your girls wear this degrading junk.” “This 
degrading junk” was a colorful assortment of fleshless 
skulls, gleeful witches, leering devils, and one creation 
I shall not attempt to classify. Someone with an over- 
stimulated imagination had produced an amazing dis- 
tortion of the human countenance complete with blood- 
shot eyes and distended nostrils. 

I hastened to defend myself, “No, Mother, I had no 
intention of letting my choir girls wear these.” Then 
what were my intentions? I had no more idea of the 
solution to my problem than the nearby floorwalker 
who was beginning to eye us as though we were part 
of the scenery. I knew. I would depend upon the 
Holy Ghost to infuse me with some practical plan by 
Monday, choir day. 


Consult Pupils for Party 

He did. “Girls,” I began that Monday, “Let’s take 
the first few minutes of practice today to discuss our 
coming Hallowe’en Party. What did you discuss last 
Friday at your Sodality Meeting besides mental prayer 
and cord Rosaries ?” 

“Sister, we said something about being Christ-bearers 
like our Lady was. We decided that we should try to 
carry Christ into the lives of our modern pagans.” 

Mentally I handed Sister Hilaire a bouquet for that 
one. I recognized some of her fiery Pauline spirit in 
the girl’s answer. “Good for you. Now, girls, how 
would you like to have a real down-to-earth chance to 
carry Christ into a pagan world?’ Every hand as- 
sented. “The Saints tell us that to reform the world, 
we must begin with ourselves. As all of you know, the 
day after Hallowe’en is a free day. We have the Saints 
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to thank for that since it’s their feast day. Good Catho- 
lics of other ages would always fast and pray the night 
before to prepare themselves for the wonderful day. 
They made it a holy eve, or as we say, “All Hallows’ 
Eve.” You can easily see where the word Hallowe’en 
came from, but it would be very hard to explain how 
witches and goblins got mixed up with such a holy 
evening. We have really foresaken the spirit of God 
for the spirits of evil. How would you like to give the 
devil a run for his money and dress like his greatest 
enemies, the saints? And,’ I quickly added, “we'll 
give prizes for the best costumes and the best stories 
about the saints you choose.” 


Prepare to Dress the Part 

The girls were delighted. We spent the rest of the 
noon hour planning the details. I answered such perti- 
nent questions as, “Sister, how do you get that white 
stuff around your face to stay on?” In the weeks that 
followed I was asked even more. Two days before the 
party I noticed an eighth grader studying me more 
intently than usual. “Sister,” she finally complained, 
“T just can’t understand how you get your collar so 
stiff. I’ve tried three different kinds of starch on my 
costume of St. Rose of Lima.” [I pictured St. Rose 
swathed in yards of board-like linen, but casually an- 
swered that saints weren’t fussy about the brand of 
starch their respective community used. 


Pamphlet Rack and Library Soon Depleted 

Another healthy sign was the parish pamphlet rack 
which became depleted of every saints’ publication. 
Fortunately, some enterprising company had recently 
put out a picture series of Butler’s Lives. The saints 
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An extensive Marian Year Exhibit was undertaken at St. 
Andrew School, St. Paul, Minnesota, which is in charge of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. This and four other pictures 

on following pages show the extent of the undertaking. 





were authentically, or at least colorfully represented in 
booklets well within the reach of the most indigent bill- 
fold. Thé choir also made every nun in the school 
aware of our project. The fourth grade teacher said, 
“Sister, please inform your girls that I do not have any 
more books on the lives of the saints. With the excep- 
tion of the Catholic Encyclopedia my library was de- 
pleted of every book on sanctity by your choir girls 
the first week of October.” 

This was minor compared to some other problems. 
There were no fewer than five who wished to emulate 
St. Therese of the Child Jesus. I directed a prayer to 
all ye holy diplomats and set to work. It seemed more 
considerate to distribute the honors evenly, and I knew 
little Therese would have been the first to agree. There 
was less difficulty than I anticipated. Just convince the 
feminine mind that another saint’s headdress is a lit- 
tle more distinctive, or the flowing lines of her gown 
more becoming, and poof !—the problem disappears like 
mist before the sun. 


Colors of Spectrum Challenged 

At last the day arrived. Every color in the spectrum 
had been challenged. St. Joan of Arc came triumphantly 
carrying a bow and arrow longer than she. Another 
warrior, probably St. George, was heavily mailed in 
aluminum foil that was doubtless intended for next 
Sunday dinner’s leftovers. There were other saints of 
various sorts and sizes who found their borrowed holi- 
ness a little difficult to manage. St. Rose caught her 
Rosary on a doorknob; St. Elizabeth of Hungary lost 
her crown, and the merriment reached its height when 
St. Catherine of Sienna, tired of tripping over her fin- 
ery calmly removed her Scapular. 

Since the subject of food nas such a material impli- 
cation, it seems best not to mention it in connection 
with so holy a subject. However, it was delicious. 

Besides proving the most practical lesson on the Com- 
munion of Saints we ever had in our grade school, we 
found that the costumes served a twofold purpose. We 
used them in February for an entertaining play for the 
parents of the seventh and eighth grades. 


GREAT EDUCATOR OF OUR DAY: 


Monsignor Johnson 


By Sister Joseph Mary, O. P., St. Norbert College, 
West De Pere, Wisconsin 


Ix God’s Providence, great men live in every era. 
On the fifth day of June, nineteen hundred forty-four, 
one of these great men passed into eternity. A decade 
has passed since Monsignor George J. Johnson used 
his last spark of energy to utter words in the cause of 
education. Those last words issued to all teachers the 
command to stretch beyond the known frontier of the 
educational field. “We still have a lot to learn about 
educating unto Christ in a world that knows not Christ.” 
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(After these words, Monsignor was stricken). It wag 
the General saying, “I have done all that I could do in 
the time that was given to me. Now, yeu, advance. Ad- 
vance the cause of the King by bringing His little ones 
to the knowledge of truth.” 


Interest in People 

Monsignor Johnson’s greatness lay in his interest in 
people. Time and again, he said, “It is people who 
are important.” His life was spent as a witness in living 
truth, and as an apostle in desiring that truth for all 
men. What he was able to give to others was the over- 
flowing of his own contemplation. The champion of the 
Catholic-democratic school in America, he once told a 
group of educators: “The Catholic Church alone in all 
the world today possesses the secret of true social re- 
generation. It is the duty of her children to put it into 
practice. The starting point is the school. It must pre- 
pare the pupil to further the cause of Christ in the 
workshop, the council chamber, the office, the store as 
well as in the sanctuary. There are diversities of gifts 
and diversities of vocation. All must be fostered for 
all are intended for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the building up of the Body of 
Christ.” 


Ready to Grasp New Suggestions 

Because Monsignor Johnson was a “doer of the 
word,” he kept his eye on the horizon, ready to grasp 
a new suggestion beneficial to educational science. He 
considered it the sacred obligation of teachers to enlist 
that science in the cause of the Church. At the Campus 
School of the Catholic University he put into practice 
the theory which he taught his university students. One 
of his favorite delights was to gather about him the 
young children and pray with them. He taught them 
the need of mental prayer as an elementary means of 
developing in themselves the spirit of Jesus. These 
children learned and practiced how to speak to God very 
intimately. The Monsignor guided them toward love of 
God through their thinking the truth and then seeking 
the good. 


Men Make World Good or Bad 

In the last of his written works, Better Men for Better 
Times, we have a glimpse of his devotion to the person 
of man and of his respect for man’s power. It is man 
who makes the world either good or bad. Guns do not 
rise up and begin to fight a battle; jet-planes do not 
propel themselves across space; bread baskets do not 
refuse to be full; huts do not object to being clean. It 
is man that must be behind all that happens in the world 
because God has appointed him its master. When galley 
slaves were whipped into action beyond their strength, 
it was man who caused the cruelty. When a democratic 
government was founded, it was man who enunciated 
the God-given rights. Therefore it is the powers of man, 
his intellect and will, that must be given full attention 
by all educators. 
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Death Before Eucharist 

A real hero died on June fifth ten years ago. He died 
in the very midst of the battle as he was just about to 
tell the young women before him, “Go forth and die. 
Die to yourself; die to the world; die to greed; die to 
calculating ambition; die to the unrealities that the 
world calls real. Die and you shall live.” The circum- 
stance of his death was no accident. God permitted him 
to die as he had lived, in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament, talking to young people and among his 
priestly brothers. 


Left Rich Heritage 

We need no material memorial to remind us of 
Monsignor Johnson’s magnanimity or of the mark he 
left upon the universe. The finest tribute that can be 
paid to him is the goodness that shines in the lives of 
those persons who had the unique privilege of being 
numbered among his disciples. As Christ said to His 
weary and frightened apostles, “I will not leave you 
orphans,” so did Monsignor Johnson leave us a rich 
heritage, not only in his written volumes but also in 
those followers who heard him, observed him, and 
worked with him. May they be given the graces neces- 
sary to lead us onward that we may do our part in 
bringing reality to the dreams, yet unfulfilled, when a 
great prelate was called to accept the crown which had 
been prepared for him. 


INTRODUCING THE CONNORS: 
Politeness in Church 


By Sister Marie Angela, 1.H.M., Marygrove College, 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


“Hero FRANK! WI ing ?” 
SLLO, FRANK! 1ere are you going! 

“Hello, there, Jack! I’m on my way to church.” 

“Church? On Saturday afternoon ?” 

“Yes, church! Our church is open every day, you 
know, not just Sundays.” 

“Oh, I see. I was going to ask you to go with me 
down to see the River Queen. Is your church more 
important than that?” 

“I’m afraid it is. You see, I’m going to confession, 
and that is important. I surely would love to see that 
boat, though. They say she’s a beauty.” 

“Come on along. Can’t you let your confession go 
for once?” 

“Sorry. I couldn’t do that. But can’t you come with 
me to church for a few minutes, while I go to confes- 
sion? Then we can both go down to the docks together. 
How about it?” 

“Would it be all right for me to go into a Catholic 
church? I don’t belong, you know.” 


Anybody May Go to Our Church 

“Anybody may go to our church, as long as they 
don’t cause any disturbance. So come along.” 

So the two boys entered St. Mary’s Church; and, 
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after about twenty minutes, two boys descended the 
church steps and turned toward the river. 
“Well, how did you like your first visit to a Catholic 
church?” Frank inquired as they stepped briskly along. 
“T liked it fine, after I got over being scared.” 
“Scared? What were you scated about ?” 
“Oh, it was so very quiet, and nobody paid any atten- 
tion to me, so I just felt sort of strange.” 


People Go to Church to Pray 

“Certainly. Anyone would feel strange, unless you 
know what it’s all about. You see, everybody is so quiet 
and not paying attention to anyone else, because people 
go to church to pray. That means they are talking to 
God, not to each other. We keep quiet in church, be- 
cause we don’t want to disturb people who are praying, 
and because a Catholic church is a very holy place. It’s 
God’s home, really, because our Lord lives up there on 
the altar.” 

“Ts that really true?’ asked Jack, in an awed tone. 

“Of course it’s true.” 

“Then you Catholic people are the luckiest people on 
earth.” 

“T know that, too,” admitted Frank heartily. 

“Then when you lined up for your confession, I 
noticed that everybody waited his turn, and everybody 
was so polite, too.” 

“Of course. ‘Irreverence in church is rudeness to 
God,’ so politeness to God means courtesy to others in 
His home.” 

“Is that why you stepped aside and let Mrs. Smith go 
ahead of you?” 

“You didn’t have to see that, Big Eyes. I just hap- 
pened to know that Mrs. Smith has little children at 
home to take care of, so she is a busier person than 
I am.” 

“Very good, Frankie, my boy,” commented Jack, , 
with an approving slap on the back. 


Respectful to Older People 

“We are taught to be respectful to older people all 
the time, anywhere,” went on Frank. “We try to be 
especially careful in church. When we are leaving 
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One of the main features of the Marian exhibit at St. Andrew 
School was the showing of 110 garden shrines made by pupils 
and their parents to honor our Lady. The banner reads, “If 
enough Rosaries are Said Russia Will Be Converted.” 
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church, we walk slowly and quietly, letting older people 
have right of way.” 

“I’ve noticed that some men raise their hats when 
they pass the church. Are they supposed to do that?” 

“Yes, and boys should always do it, too. That’s an 
act of respect to our Lord who lives in the church. We 
always say a little prayer, or aspiration, when we pass 
the church. Girls always bow their heads and say an 
aspiration.” 

“There are so many nice things about a Catholic 
church, aren’t there? I’ve learned a lot today.” 

“If that’s the way you feel about it, you had better 
come with me more often. But look, Jack! Isn’t that 
the River Queen down there?” 

“That’s herself, all right. Isn’t she a beauty!” 


Problems for Discussion 
1. What do you think about people who talk, play, or 
look around in church? 


2. How should we act during the sermon? 


3. What is a good aspiration to say when passing a 
Catholic church? When genuflecting ? 

4. What do you think about people who are always 
the last ones to enter the church for Mass, and the first 
to rush out after it is over? 

5. What should we do when the priest is leaving the 
altar? 


6. What should we remember to bring to church? 


Things to Remember 

1. Be on time for church services and remain until 
they are over. 

2. On entering the church, take holy water on the 
tips of the fingers of your right hand, and slowly and 
reverently make the Sign of the Cross. 

3. Make your genuflection a deliberate and studied 
act of adoration, touching the right knee to the floor, 
keeping the back erect, bowing the head slightly and 
saying some aspiration, such as “My Jesus, I adore 
Thee,” or “Sweet Jesus, I adore Thee here present in 
the Sacrament of Thy love.” 

4. Join sacrifice and penance to your prayers by kneel- 
ing erect. Tell our Lord in the Tabernacle that you 
are kneeling erect just for Him. Just because you are 
suffering a little for Him, ask Him and He will bless 
you, your home, your school work, etc. 


More of the Marian Exhibit at St. Andrew School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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5. Walk slowly and quietly down the aisle with the 
reverence becoming to the House of God. 


My Practice 

1. I will try my best to be very quiet in and near the 
church, remembering that it is God’s home. 

2. I will sit, kneel, and stand erect in church, like a 
true soldier of Christ, in the presence of the King of 
kings. 

Projects 


1. Make a poster to show a boy and a girl passing a 
Catholic church. 

2. Pretend that you do not know anything about a 
Catholic church, or church etiquette, and ask a mem- 
ber of your class to explain something to you. See if 


he does it as courteously as Frank did. 


TRAINING IN COMMUNICATION: 
Reading 


Sister Marie Cecile, S.S.J., St. Michael High School, 
121 Chamberlain Ave., Pontiac 16, Mich. 


Penuare there has never been a greater demand than 
now for intelligent communication. Progress has been 
so rapid and divergent in the fields of vocational de- 
velopment that a command of communication skills 
has become a necessity. This article attempts to stress 
the importance of emphasis and training in the four 
skills—reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 


Communication Defined and Considered 

Webster defines communication as an interchange of 
ideas and opinions. Necessarily then communication 
implies social activity which takes place between a 
writer and his readers and between a speaker and 
his listeners. As teachers we must be fully aware that 
no course is successful unless students are regarded 
as members of a group created by and responsible 
to the community in which they function. The course 
or courses studied will be successful only if they have 
relative importance to the student’s experiences, en- 
vironment, and future needs. In communication 
training it is imperative that these salient questions be 
considered: Who are our students? What are their 
interests? What courses are they taking? What are 
they going to do? How does the faculty meet these 
needs? What would constitute good communication 
as far as our particular group of students is concerned? 
When these interrogations are answered, the aim of 
meeting the needs of the students becomes the major 
objective in the communication program. 


The Four Skills A Basic Need 

The four skills—reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking—are exercised in any course in written and 
spoken English. The question arises whether ‘or not 
we have provided our graduates from high school 
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with these skills. It is obvious that we have attempted 
to, but in many cases have failed. Lack of comprehen- 
sion in reading, inaccurate writing, careless listening, and 
incorrect speaking habits have, in no small degree, 
served as an indictment of our teaching program. In- 
frequently instead of training students to overcome 
deficiencies’ in these skills, we have resorted to censur- 
ing our predecessors who, somewhere along the way, 
should have corrected them. Rather than grapple the 
bull by the horns, we have settled back in complacency 
and muttered, ‘What's the use?” : 

Since high school is terminal for most students, it is 
necessary that we serve them with a useful educational 
program fitted to their needs. A census taken among 
students concerning their future occupational interests 
would constitute an initial step in learning what later 
might terminate in a life-time pursuit. Once interests 
are known, an increased resourcefulness on the teach- 
er's part would result in an intensive study of pupil 
needs with a training in the four skills that would 
assume a definite pattern for the majority of them. 


Reading Viewed As a Skill and a Meaningful Activity 

It is traditional foolishness to say that students can- 
not read, for most of them can do so at some specialized 
level even if it does not exceed the comic book in dia- 
lect or the sports column in a newspaper or magazine. 
Not so much the inability to read but the skill to read 
more rapidly and comprehensively is the problem. The 
resourceful teacher, launching a reading program that 
embraces meaningful activity, attempts to effect im- 
provement with a gradual emphasis upon the acquisition 
of speed followed by a sharing of the knowledge gained. 

High school students, in the majority of cases, are 
confronted with a prescribed literature text for grade 
study. For many this proves a hindrance because of 
difficulty of the content matter. Hence a directed read- 
ing program must result. The teacher by testing deter- 
mines the grade level of comprehension and speed. 
Questioning or the results of the Kuder Aptitude Test 
ascertains in what area of vocational endeavor the stu- 
dent’s preferences and skills lie. A selection of reading 
material to meet these needs is the primary task of the 
teacher. 

The staggering reading problem in schools is current. 


Classroom projects from grades one to eight were on display in 
addition to 110 garden shrines, at the St. Andrew School. 


SS 
It is almost impossible to divide students on the sec- 
ondary level into groups and to provide them with 
enough reading that will prove interesting to all within 
the group. Too great a disparity exists between the 
chronological and the mental age levels. By direction 
the teacher can suggest and provide books that have 
an interest appeal on a lower grade level that will give 
them information and at the same time gradually im- 
prove their speed and comprehension. 


After Speed with Comprehension, Up-Grade Quality 

As books are completed and speed and comprehen- 
sion improved, a stepping up in the quality of books 
can be maneuvred. Once interest has been secured by 
getting the students started and keeping them reading, 
then direction along vocational tendencies can be ac- 
cented. The knowledge acquired by questioning and 
testing as to future vocational interests is indispensable. 
Lists of books about vocational pursuits are made avail- 
able to the students. If the vocation or interest in itself 
is to be emphasized, then a core book which treats the 
problem directly is recommended. Also suggested are 
supplementary books treating of the issue in a lesser - 
degree but with enough human interest to make the 
reading tremendously inviting. 

Strongly advocated is the use of periodicals in this 
directed reading program. Periodicals contain numer- 
ous and pertinent articles about all interests, vocational 
and otherwise. These prove to be good, informational 
and collateral reading. 

(Continued on page 130) 


Now that you have seen our “‘Choosing a Catholic College” feature... 


In this and the preceding issue you have seen our 
Cuoosinc A CaTHOLIC COLLEGE series in black and 
white. Te CaTHo.tic Epucator is confident that the 
two-page spreads covering respectively a Catholic 
men’s college and a Catholic women’s college fulfill 
the promise we made to you in June. 

Now you, our Catholic college and high-school ad- 
Ministrators, student counselors and teachers, our 
pastors and parish priests have something concrete at 
hand for most effectively guiding our Catholic high- 


school and college graduates to either Catholic colleges 
or universities. You have the practical equivalent of 
arranging an interview at any Catholic college in the 
country and conducting those under your charge on 
a tour of its campus—right from your own desk! 

The two spreads have been deliberately separated 
so that both may be posted on your bulletin boards 
simultaneously, toward helping your students decide 
on where they may want to continue their higher 
Catholic education. 
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Fides, Mores, Cultura 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


(A Catholic college for women, day and resident, under the direction of the Sisters of 
Loretto. Founded as an academy in 1891, it became a college in 1918.) 


LOCATION 


Loretto, Colorado, immediately outside of the city of Denver. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 






Accredited as a degree-granting institution by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and by the Association of American Colleges. The 
College holds membership in the National Catholic Educational Association; it is 
affiliated with the Catholic University of America and is registered by the University 
of the State of New York. It is approved for State Teachers’ Certificates by the 
Colorado State Department of Public Instruction and by the Texas State Department 
of Education. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 





The educational philosophy of the College grows out of the conviction that the young 
woman should be developed in all the fullness of her human nature, and that, even 
during her college years, she should begin to understand and realize her purpose in life 
as an individual and as a member of the family, of society, of the Church. The college 
objectives indicate the instruction and experiences which will contribute to this total 
development. 


FACULTY 
Sisters of Loretto, religious and diocesan priests, lay men and women. 


LIBRARY 


Over 25,000 volumes. College membership in Bibliographic Center makes an additional 
1,500,000 books available. 


DEGREES 





Bachelor of Arts-Bachelor of Science in Dietetics, Bachelor of Science in Nursing, 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, Bachelor of Music Education, Assoctate 
of Arts in Secretarial Studies, Associate of Arts in Home Economics 


CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


I Letters and Fine Arts, including the departments of Art—Classical Languages and 
j Literature (Latin and Greek)—English—Journalism—Modern Languages and 
Literature (French and Spanish)—Music—Speech and Drama. 


III Social Studies, including the departments of History, Political Science and Geog: 
raphy—Philosophy and Psychology—Physical Education—Religion and Theology 
—Sociology. 


IV Mathematics and Sciences, including the departments of Biology—Chemistry— 
Mathematics—Physics. 


V Community Service, including the departments of Education—Home Economics— 
Medical Technology—Secretarial Studies—Physical Education. 


VI The Division of Nursing is a four-year program, the freshman and senior year 
of which is on campus, the sophomore and junior year of which is spent wit 
Catholic hospitals working in conjunction with the program. 


{llustrations (from top right): lower students’ lounge; entrance to administration building; 
students’ room; in art studio; snack bar; winter sports in neighboring Rocky Mountains 
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LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Counseling—Health Service—Placement Bureau—Formal and 
Informal Functions—Freshman Orientation. 





ers of 


Societies and Clubs: Student Government Association—Student Associations—Sodality 
of Our Lady—Catholic Students Missions Crusade—Cap and Cape Club—Glee Club 
—Home Economics Club—International Relations Club—Camera Club—La Confrerie 
Joyeuse—Press Club—Spanish Club—Riding Club—Future Teachers of America Club 
—Speech Club—Dolora Choir—Ski Club. 


Athletic Association: Program of activities: Horseback Riding—Skiing—Hiking— 
Tennis—Archery—Shuffleboard—Swimming—Basketball—V olleyball—Bowling. 


Student Publications: The Heightsonian News (bi-weekly) —T’Akra (quarterly )— 
Loretana (annually). 
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ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All applications for admission must be made to the Director of Admissions, Loretto 
Heights College, Loretto, Colorado. An application blank will be supplied which is 
to be properly filled out and returned not later than Sept. 1 for the Fall semester. 
In addition, the applicant must supply the following: 1) an official transcript of credits ; 
2) a testimony of recommendation from the high school principal; 3) a small 


young photograph. 
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ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1) Units. Fifteen units: a unit is a subject pursued five times weekly for a school 
year of not less than thirty-six weeks, with forty minute periods. Acceptable units 
are: three of English; one of Science; one of Mathematics; two of Social Studies; 
six of free electives, of which no more than four may be in Home Economics, 
Business, and Music. 


2) High School Rank: The applicant must rank in the upper 3/4 of her graduating 
class, having maintained an average of C or above. An applicant who ranks in the 
lowest fourth of her graduating class, but who otherwise meets the requirements, will 
be required to take an entrance examination. Students with deficiencies may be 
admitted provisionally. 

































ditional 3) Transfer Students: applicants for advanced standing must have attained a C 
average or better to be admitted. No transfer credits will be accepted for previous 
courses with less than C average. 

Special students, those not applicants for a degree, may pursue such courses as previous 

Jursing, training equips them to take, and with the consent of the Dean. 

ssocuate EXPENSES PER YEAR 

eR CERO SIO So ao hs ad ane hla lelareim walaneiee wae M04 peg Ne ela $380 
igh ene SE has Geico Win avai sala a ee's coining Salma niv a sive 4 eee elaee aA .. 600 i 
ENE POE OEE OORT EE PETE EOE PCC ET TT ore 75 

aa MN INN 2 oan a4 dig aioli undid aeie ew oc wa. ee sis Ris ele si 100 

ges oe Double and Single Rooms (each occupant) .........-...eeeeeeee eee eeeees 225 

pes a0 Tuition in Clinical Units for Nursing students .................-eeeeeeeees 190 

4 Geog: SCHOLARSHIPS 

‘heology Honor tuition scholarships, valued at $250 for one year, are granted to a selected list 

; of accredited high schools and to winners in the competitive scholarship examinations 
conducted in several cities each year. Scholarships are renewed annually when 
mistry— conditions are fulfilled. 
Four Fine Arts scholarships (one in speech, one in forensics, one in piano, and one in 
omic voice, valued at $250 for one year) are conferred annually on the basis of participation 
in the talent auditions annually held at the college. 

ior yeat SERVICE AWARDS 

ent with A limited number of service awards are granted each year to deserving girls of high 
scholarship and personal attainment. 

Illustrations (from top left): preparing for music and drama departments’ annual operetta ; 
building; students’ dining room; practice teaching; students’ mountain chalet; at annual Horse 
puntains Show ; college store. 
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If a student evidences personality shortcomings that 
might deter him from success socially, a reasonable 
application of bibliotherapy (an attempt to remedy 
character deficiencies in an individual) produces effec- 
tive results because the reading becomes highly per- 
sonalized. 

Whereas in the past a student was pursuing a “hit 
and miss” procedure in reading, he is now, by a directed 
program, not only improving his skill in reading but is 
also acquiring meaningful information for himself and 
his interests whether vocational or avocational. 

(To be Continued) 


Problem of Classroom HUMBUGGERY 


By Sister Mary Eymard, O.S.B., Holy Angels Con- 
vent, Jonesboro, Arkansas 


I EACHERS ARE ALMOST PERENIALLY PLAGUED with a 


form of classroom humbuggery that creates a problem 
in classroom ethics and sends most teachers to the medi- 
cine chest for headache tablets. Symptoms of this class- 
room disease often pop up when least expected, even in 
the best of classes. 

Classroom cheating is not a new problem. It is as 
old as the classroom itself. The human nature of our 
classroom angels has not changed; but as always, these 
youngsters and teenagers must be taught to act reason- 
ably towards a final end. But that teaching must not 
come by means of a lecture in which technical terms are 
used to expound the topic, but in a practical, down-to- 
earth method that will instruct the minds of these 
youths to know the truth and to motivate their wills to 
seek and do what is right and good. 


Causes of Cheating 

What causes students to cheat? In a survey made by 
Professor Howard Wilson of Loyola University in 
Chicago, 700 students in 32 states contributed answers 
to the question of the cause of cheating in studies. The 
answers ranked in this order: “Pressure by schools for 
grades, family pressure and family rivalry, the need 
to meet the grade requirement of the GI Bill, the need 
to impress a prospective employer or to get into gradu- 
ate school, the physical arrangement of examination 
rooms which makes it easy to chisel and the fact that 
everyone does it.’ 

Cheating is not always prompted by ignorance, lazi- 
ness, athletics, or other misplaced motives. Sometimes 
the teachers themselves, even to their own chagrin, are 
responsible for the humbuggery that is practiced right 
in their own classrooms. However, it can and does 
happen that teachers fall heir to such students who have 
contracted this undesirable habit in previous years. 


In Cold, Formal Atmosphere 

Dr. William J. Lodge of Chico State College in Cali- 
fornia tested 522 fifth, sixth, and seventh grade public 
school children and then rated their teachers and found 
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that excessive cheating was found in those classrooms 
where there was a cold, formal atmosphere and the 
teacher used autocratic techniques. 

Some teachers require a standard that is too easy; 
others require so much that students cannot keep up 
with the work even if they tried. Often under such 
circumstances even well-principled students become 
petty thieves. 

Sometimes a teacher’s thoughtless planning causes 
Johnny or Judy to cheat. A student studies one thing 
very hard and then the teacher asks for something else, 
Lack of prudent vigilance on the part of the teacher can 
also be an invitation to the student to cheat. 

Authorities at Fordson High School in Dearborn, 
Michigan, decided to handle the problem of classroom 
cheating through a volunteer student congress that ex- 
amined the problem from all angles. One dimpled 
blonde in this congress made this significant remark: 

Many teachers don’t do anything to build up 
self-confidence in the slow students. They just 
keep telling them to work harder. Lots of stu- 
dents who find learning difficult do hard work at 
first. Then they find the marks are low anyway 
and get scolded for it. So they try cheating be- 
cause they don’t know what to do.? 


Parents May Be Cause 

Parents, too, can be the cause of classroom cheating 
when they expect their sons or daughters to make “A” 
reports when they are actually students of “C” or “D” 
average. Under this pressure from home, students try 
to pass their exams by foul means if necessary. Natu- 
rally they want to please their parents and measure up 
to what Mother and Dad expect of them, even if it 
means filching exams or looking over the next student's 
shoulder during a test. Parents may also be blamed 
indirectly for classroom cheating if they permit teen- 
agers to work outside the home after school hours since 
this work usually leaves little, if any, time for study at 
home. 

Finally, the fault sometimes lies with the students 
themselves. When students try to keep up with too 
many activities, they cannot devote the necessary 
amount of time to study. Some neglect their assign- 
ments, but at the same time they do not want to come 
to class unprepared. Consequently, teachers find assign- 
ments being passed from one student to another for 
reproduction. Problems at home or personal problems 
sometimes worry teen-agers and keep them from con- 
centrating on school work. Actually many students do 
not know how to study. 


Effects Carry Throughout Life 

Every college professor and high school teacher 
very well knows that these practitioners of humbuggery 
can turn good students into mediocre ones. The effects 


1 Russell J. Jandoli, “Cheater’s Bag of Tricks,” Catholic 
World, CLXXIV (January 1952), 276. ae 

2 Sylvia Ciernick, “What Can We Do About Cheating‘ 
National Education Association Journal, XXXIX (January 
1950), 57. 
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“of cheating may carry on throughout life when the per- 
son tries to live down besmudged records, expulsion or 
dismissal from school, the heartbreak of parents, or the 
lifelong disgrace of failure and thievery. 

Since good teachers are always openminded and eager 
to discover means to prevent cheating and to cure those 
infected with the habit, they might, first of all, give 
serious consideration towards teaching students how to 
study. When students realize just what an investment 
they are to themselves and to their families, they will 
try to get all they can out of their school life. 

“Although many suggestions have been proffered in 
the past to cut down on classroom cheating, nothing 
will ever replace the vigilance of a conscientious teacher. 
The teacher must watch more carefully to discover 
cheating in order to correct the fault as well as to pro- 
tect the non-cheater. Teachers do well to impress upon 
students that they are hurting only themselves by cheat- 
ing. Why should not teachers take steps to impress 
upon them that cheating is wrong and undesirable—not 
smart as many think? 


Oral Quizzes as Supplement 

Perhaps more theme-type tests should be given to 
decrease the chance of pilfering subjective-type an- 
swers. Oral quizzes may occasionally supplant or 
supplement written quizzes. When energetic and en- 
thusiastic teachers make school work so interesting, 
so clear, and so reasonable, then students can easily 
learn without cheating. 

Students definitely need to know their teachers and 
understand what they require. Teachers, on the other 
hand, need to study their students and allow for dif- 
ferences among them. When making assignments, the 
teacher can easily suggest extra work that could be 
done by better students and assign a minimum require- 
ment which would allow for poorer students. Even in 


A final view of the extensive Marian exhibit in the St. Andrew 
School, St. Paul, Minn. Pupils and the parents participated. 


administering tests of their own, teachers can and 
should allow a certain number of optional questions. 


Put It Up to Pupils 


Well-taught students strive consciously to be honor- 
able because it is reasonable and according to the ulti- 
mate norm of right conduct. It certainly is in accord- 
ance with Christian and democratic principles to give 
the students, with proper guidance, the responsibility 
of examining this problem in their school and to have 
them determine some mode of action, tending to elimi- 
nate this undesirable habit from the student body. 

Above all, religious teachers should strive to be more 
Christlike in being understanding and sympathetic to- 
wards youth and their problems. Then classroom hum- 
buggery will disappear almost entirely to the joy of the 
teacher and to the benefit of the students. Thus, teach- 
ers will be doing the greatest service to students by 
preparing them for good citizenship in this world and 
in the next. 


Obedience to God's Will 


(Continued from page 122) 


His holy will. At times, when occasions arose that 
demanded choosing between a right or a wrong way, 
the children received help and encouragement from one 
another. When there came the inevitable “period of 
depression,” cooling of interest, gaps in cooperation, it 


helped surprisingly to revive their effort by referring to 


the motto of the year: “Is this pleasing to God?” 


Such motivation carries over, as it should, to constant 
and consistent Christ-likeness in every other activity 
besides the religion class. 
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QUINCY COLLEGE 














(A Catholic college for both men and women, day and resident, under the direction TH 
of priests of the Order of Friars Minor, formally opened in 1860.) St 
Hi 
Ce 
LOCATION D 
Quincy, Illinois. 105 miles from St. Louis, Mo. 285 miles from Chicago, Illinois. - 
ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 
Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools asa 7 
degree-granting institution. Accredited to the University of Illinois as a four-year 
college. Approved as a four-year college by the State Department of Public Al 
Instruction and recognized for teacher training and for elementary and high-school A 
teacher certification. Accredited constituent senior college member of the National of 
Catholic Education Association and affiliated with the Catholic University of America to 
as a senior college. Enjoys senior membership in the Associated Colleges of Illinois, si 
Inc., and is also a member of the Association of American Colleges. Approved by the ec 
Veterans’ Administration for training of veterans under Public Law No. 16, Public 
Law No. 346, and Public Law No. 550 (Korean Bill). Al 
1 
Sa 
COLLEGE OBJECTIVES ry 
Specifically, the aim of Quincy College is to train its students in the arts of seli- ut 
knowledge, self-control, self-expression, and self-support. The art of self-knowledge n 
concerns itself primarily with the cultivation and organization of the intellectual life al 
The art of self-control consists primarily in the training of the will, the molding of m 
character. The art of self-expression aims at the development of personality. The art x 
of self-support consists in the application of the preceding arts to the business of di 
gaining a livelihood, part and parcel of the art of living. : 
gi 
a 
FACULTY re 





Franciscan priests, lay men and women. 











3 
a 
C1 
LIBRARY . 
36,000 volumes, 310 current periodicals. ai 
4 
DEGREES 0 
1) Bachelor of Arts (Latin—English—German—History—Philosophy—M usic—Speech B 
—Psychology—Sociology—Political Science) 
2) Bachelor of Science (Biology—Chemistry—Business—Medical Technology—Music 
Education—Elementary Education—Secondary Education—Physical Education) 
CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 
I The Division of Religion and Philosophy, comprising the departments of Religion 
Philosophy and Psychology. ; 
II The Division of Humanities, comprising the departments of English, Speech, 3 
Classical Languages, Modern Languages, Music and Art. n 
III The Division of Natural Sciences, comprising the departments of Chemistry, 5 
Physics, Mathematics, Engineering, Biological Sciences. 5 
IV The Division of Social Sciences, comprising the departments of Commerce. and . 
Business, Secretarial Science, Education, Physical Education, History, Political 


Science, Sociology. 


Illustrations (from top right) : college chapel; in the laboratory ; main campus area; bowling 
alleys; one of girls’ residences; intercollegiate game 
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QUINCY COLLEGE 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Individualized Guidance Services—Placement Bureau— 
Health Service—Formal and Informal Functions. 

College Societies and Clubs: Student Senate—Third Order of St. Francis—Alpha 
Delta Gamma—Alpha Psi Omega—Biology Club—The Economics Club—The Falcon 
Staff—The Holy Name Society—Kappa Mu Sigma—Kappa Sigma Kappa—Letter- 
men’s Club—Mask and Gown—Phi Kappa Chi—Theta Phi Alpha—Radio Workshop 
—Spanish Club—Alumni Association—Band—Chorus—Orchestra—The Collegians 
(Dance Band). 

Athletics: Intercollegiate and intramural schedules in basketball, baseball, tennis, golf. 
—Spanish Club—Alumni Association—Band—Chorus—Orchestra—The Collegians. 


ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Application for admission may be made either in person or by letter before the opening 
of the respective term. All correspondence relative to admission may be addressed 
to The Registrar, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois. The form Application for Admis- 
sion will be forwarded to prospective students. A record from each high school and 
college attended is also needed. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1) Plan A (Freshmen applicants) : accredited high school official transcript showing 
satisfactory completion of fifteen units or subject-matter with a total average of C (77) 
or better, and the recommendation of two character references. Units must be distrib- 
uted as follows: a) nine units chosen from the following fields. English (three units are 
required of all applicants; Mathematics (a unit of algebra and a unit of geometry 
are required for the Commerce and Business, Engineering, Physical Science and Pre- 
medical curricula) ; Foreign Language; Science; Social Studies. b) Six units from 
any high-school subjects which are accepted by an accredited high school toward a 
diploma. 


2) Plan B (Freshman applicants): Graduates of non-accredited high schools, or 
graduates of accredited high schools who have not maintained a total average of C (77), 
are admitted upon the satisfactory completion of an entrance examination and the 
recommendation of two character references. 

3) Transfer Students: a) Official transcript of work completed at each high school 
and each college attended. b) Copy of the catalogue of each institution from which 
credit is presented for advanced standing. This catalogue should cover the years in 
which the credit in question was earned. c) Names of two persons (preferably the 
applicant’s pastor and one of his college instructors) as character references. 


4) Special Students: Those not applicants for a degree are admitted at the discretion 
of the Dean. 


EXPENSES FOR EACH SEMESTER 


Tuition for one semester for full time students 

Matriculation Fee 

Room Deposit 

Fees for one semester for full time studer 50.00 
Room (shared) per semester (women) 7§.00-100.00 
Room (shared) per semester (men) 

Some apartments for married students are available. 

Cafeteria, at current prices; estimated cost per week 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A number of scholarships is granted each year. Application for these scholarships 
must be made through the high-school principal. The school is willing to help 
extremely competent high-school graduates who find it impossible to continue their 
schooling because of limited finances. 

SERVICE AWARDS 


A limited number of service awards are granted each year to deserving men and women 
olitical {§ % high scholarship and personal attainment who would otherwise not be able to 
attend college. 


llustrations (from top left): preparing college paper; class in radio technique; snack bar; 
college library ; dramatic presentation ; campus swimming pool. 
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The Story in the Rosary. By Katha- 
rine Wood (David McKay Com- 
pany, 1954; pages 60; 
$2.75). 


price 


As its title clearly suggests, The 
Story in the Rosary is a consecutive 
account of the incidents in the life 
of our Lord and our Lady that 
form the fifteen mysteries of the 
rosary. The story of each mystery 
is presented in biblical texts judici- 
ously selected by the author from 
the Douay-Rheims translation of the 
Holy Bible. Each story is arranged 
in readable form on two facing 
pages that are embellished margin- 
wise with five blue and white 
sketches of the entire five mysteries. 
By repeating these sketches on each 
of the two-page biblical stories, the 
author succeeds in keeping alive the 
dominant theme of the mysteries 
being contemplated whether joyful, 
sorrowful, or glorious. 

Following these two pages is a 
blank page carrying but a single 
text in bold, ornamented print. Be- 
sides adding to the artistry of the 
book, this page serves a dual pur- 
pose: it presents a key text to as- 
sociate with each mystery (one that 
could be easily memorized) ; and, it 
enhances the beauty of the opposite 
full-page illustration by its 
plicity. 

The original full-page (8 by 11 
inches), black and white illustra- 
tions of the fifteen mysteries of the 
rosary are of unusual excellence, 
artistically speaking. The artist- 


sim- 


author achieves pleasing harmony 
and contrast through skillful use of 


black, while, and grey, and by 
thoughtful repetition of line. Simi- 
larly, she makes the central figure 
dominate each picture. The main 
character is the brightest spot in each 
illustration; all lines direct atten- 
tion to this point. In most instances, 
the background is subordinate to the 
main figure but in some scenes, the 
background dramatizes the move- 
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ment. For example, peace and rest 
are suggested by the horizontal lines 
in the background of such scenes as 
the Visitation and the Coronation ; 
sweep of movement is achieved 
through diagonal lines in the As- 
cension and the Assumption; dis- 
cord and disharmony are conveyed 
through irregular vertical lines in 
the background of the Crucifixion. 
Facial expression is also a point of 
excellence in these illustrations. 
There is avarice and weakness in 
the face of Pilate, dignity and 
strength in Christ, serenity in Mary. 
The general merits of The Story 
in the Rosary recommend it for 
home and school use; its beauty 
makes it especially appropriate as 
a gift. Biblical references should 
encourage readers to turn to the 
Bible itself for the complete story. 
Thoughtful study of the illustra- 
tions should sharpen artistic instincts 
and deepen artistic appreciation. 
Above all, this word and picture 
story should increase fervor in the 
recitation of the rosary, the power- 
ful vocal-mental prayer. 
SisteR Mary Isaset, S.S.]. 


The Litany of Loreto. By Richard 
Klaver, O. S.C. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 1954; 
pages 227; price $3.75). 


An honest book deserves a read- 
ing. This is such a one. Father 
Klaver has selected the Litany of 
our Lady as the center of gravity of 
his message in this the Marian year, 
and has proven himself equal to the 
task. 

Your shelf of devotional litera- 
ture may well be stocked with 
Marian treatises; nevertheless you 
should find room for this one. 
Father Klaver is a honest writer. 
Scholarly does he defend his posi- 
tion in words of Sacred Scripture, 
in the words of the great Fathers of 
the Church, in the use of the works 
of such specialists in Mariology, as 


St. Grignon de Montfort, and last 
but not least, in quoting authorita- 
tively contemporary eminent theo- 
logians, such as Father Scheeben, 
Yes, Father Klaver gives each his 
due. And you may rest assured 
that what remains, and it is not in- 
significant, is the fruit of his own 
meditation on the great Mother of 
God. An honest book and author 
deserves a hearing. 

Each chapter reads with charm 
on each of the litanial invocations; 
each is short, striking, sound the- 
ology. Surprisingly so, redundancy 
is absent. Specific use could be 
found for this book in meditation, 
for conferences with the sodality 
girls, as a high-school Marian text, 
for teaching the laity what beautiful 
prayer the Litany is, or simply, for 
just plain, good, healthy, reading by 
her sons, the’clergy. 

I feel that injustice would be done 
if it were not mentioned that Father 
Klaver has soundly explained such 
titles of the Blessed Mother, as 
Mediatrix, Co-Redemptrix; these 
being borrowed in her relation to 
her divine Son. These are at best 
very dangerous titles for sermon or 
catechetical use; they are permis- 
sible only if thoroughly explained. 
Father Klaver has done so in best 
theology. 

Rev. JosepH R. BERKMYRE 


Holy Years of Mary. By Rev. 
William McLaughlin, O.P. (John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
1954; pages 115; price $1.50). 
In this blessed Marian Year it is 

appropriate and helpful to read 

“The Holy Years of Mary,” a book 

which contains in miniature the 

principal facts about the life of out 

Lady. The author, in a simple and 

unaffected style, unfolds the life 

story of our Blessed Mother, begin- 
ning with the account of her ances 
tors as handed down to us by tradi 
tion, and ending with her glorious 
Assumption. Any sodality modera 
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: Trains talk, too! 


When you are riding in a car alongside a train and you 
hear the Diesel blow two long blasts, a short one, then a 
long one, do you know it means “Better be careful — 
grade crossing ahead”? 


One of 22 new units planned to accompany World 
Book, the transportation unit organizes in desirable 
teaching sequence the 660 references to World Book’s 
155 different articles on transportation. Also included 


are study questions, answers, and activities designed to 


best This signal is just one of the many “train talk” messages make teaching easier and more effective. 


explained in World Book’s intriguing new 16-page 
article on “Railroad.” There are thousands of other fas- 
cinating facts in World Book about transportation, and 


Send now for your free copy of the “transportation” 
unit. With it you will receive also free an index to World 
Rev. it’s easy to bring this important subject to life with the Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans, which have been 
John new Unit Teaching Plan on transportation. especially well received by both curriculum workers 
phia, and teachers. Each is a teaching plan for some impor- 
50). tant school topic. Each is easily adapted to any desired 


st ts grade level. Fill in and send the coupon today. 
read 
book 


M YRE 






















Free! world Book’s Unit Teaching Plan on “Transporta- 


he 
: : tion” and index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 
t our through 8. 
C and Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
- life Dept. 1350, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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PRIZE CONTEST! 
FOR TEACHERS 


Are you an elementary school teacher? 
Are you planning to teach a unit on 
Can you 


HOUSING this school term? 
write clearly and concisely? 


If your answer to these three questions is 
“Yes,” then you are eligible to enter the 
Contest for Teachers, conducted by the 
National Association of Home Builders. 


Third Prize 


$75 


These sums will be awarded for the best 
original material submitted by teachers 
between September 1, 1954 and May 31, 
1955, on how to develop a housing study 
in elementary schools. Entries may be sub- 


First Prize 


$200 


Second Prize 


4100 








mitted in the form of an article describing 


a true teaching experience in a classroom, 


or as a teaching unit. The material will be 


designed for any grade level, kindergarten 


through 8th grade. It may concern housing 


in any period, past or present, provided it 


is related to current classroom studies of 


the elementary school level. 


For entry blanks and complete details, fill 


out the information below and mail to: 


Educational Director 
| National Association of Home Builders 
1028 Conn. Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
| Please send entry blank and complete details about 
the CONTEST FOR TEACHERS as announced 
| in The Catholic Educator magazine. 
Your . 
| Name: 
| Grade 
You Teach: 
I 
1 
| 
I 


Name of 
School : 


School 
Address: _.. 


pages. Ages 4-8. 


pages. Ages 12-16. 


| LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


for Young People 


BIBLE CHILDREN Written and illustrated by PELAGIE 


DOANE. The childhoods of ten famous Old Testament 
figures, David, Samuel, Miriam and others, are told 
with skill and reverence, bringing each child vividly 
to life. With full-color, full-page illustrations. Specify 
Catholic Edition with Imprimatur. Cloth, 8 x 10, 64 


YOUNG MARY STUART Queen of Scots. By MARIAN 


KING. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. The author of 
Elizabeth the Tudor Princess presents a dramatic and 
fascinating biography of the courageous girl who was 
also a romantic and tragic queen. Cloth, 53@ x 8, 160 


TROOPERS ALL By JOHN J. FLOHERTY. I/lustrated 


with photographs. A swift-moving and absorbing ac- 
count of the State Police in our 48 states, including 
their work with other agencies such as the F.B.I. 
Cloth, 5% x 83%, 160 pages. Ages 12-16. 


' 

BAKER'S MAN By ROSALYS HALL. Illustrated in color 
by Kurt Werth. The author-artist team of The Merry 
Miller, etc. tells a gay story of a boy who wanted to 
be a baker and a baker who wanted to perform in the 
circus. Cloth, 8 x 10, 32 pages. Ages 6-10. 


WIDE RIVER By DOROTHY HOGNER, author of The 
Horse Family. Illustrated by Nils Hogner. Humorous 
and surprising adventures with the small creatures of 
the forest when the river rises as high as their homes. 
Cloth, 6 x 8, 64 pages. Ages 6-8. 

John N. Gibney, Catholic Representative 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





tor would be delighted to recom- 
mend the book to sodalists; and 
priests, preparing a Sunday sermon, 
or even a series of sermons, would 
find information and inspiration in 
every chapter. The general reader, 
too, will derive benefit from the lit- 
tle volume as it devotes several chap- 
ters to the events which constitute 
the joyful mysteries of the rosary. 
The latter third of the book sum- 
marises the history of the shrines 
of our Lady in many lands. A tour- 
ist planning a trip to Europe could 
visit the shrines on the way—Shrine 
of Our Lady of Knock in the land 
of the shamrocks, Shrine of Our 
Lady of Aylesford in the county of 
Kent in England, La Salette in the 
land of the “fleur de lis,” shrine of 
Einsiedeln in beautiful Switzerland, 
and Saint Mary Major in Rome. 
The North American shrines are 
also included—Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe in Mexico, Our Lady of Cam- 
den in New Jersey, the National 
Shrine in Washington, and Our 
Lady of La Salette in Ipswich, 
Mass. The Holy Years of Mary 
is a splendid contribution to any 
American Marian library, MOTHER 
Francis Recis CONWELL, O.S.U. 
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$2.85 










$2.50 














$2.00 





Food for Better Living (Revised), 
By Irene E.McDermott, Lippin- 
cott, 1954; pages 581). 


Home economic teachers seeking 
an interesting, practical text book 
for their teenage students will find 
this edition just what they want. It 
gives an excellent preview of food 
study which gains the reader’s in- 
terest from the first. Illustrations 
are clear, attractive and arranged so 
as to create a keen eagerness to re- 
produce those delicious, appetizing 
dishes for the family. Thorough- 
ness marks the lessons devoted to 
the inspection, selection and _pur- 
chasing of food, while interest is 
carried home through “Fun With 
Food at Home” found at the end of 
each chapter. Parents will be-de- 
lighted when daughter whips up 
some palatable dish for friends on 
short notice from the splendid 
recipes which are given in family 
size. 

Beginning the Food Course with 
a salad is much more intriguing 
than to have pupils cook a breakfast 
cereal, and the usual dry disserta- 
tion on Vitamin C is replaced by 
an unusually vitalized study of the 





A NEW SERIES OF 
MUSIC REVIEW - WORKBOOKS 







. that will help your pupils to acquire 
an essential understanding of the funda- 
mentals of music and which will facilitate 
the teaching problems in your Music 
Classes. 





To make every hour spent with your 
classes more satisfying in accomplishment, 
send for: 


“Music by Rote and by Note’—Book | 
“Music from Melody to Harmony’’—Book II 


“Marching Down Music Lane’’—Book Ill 
“Our Heritage in Music’’—Book IV 






WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS are ovail- 
able in all subjects for Grades 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. 








Our new catalogue gives a complete list 
of all WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS with 
titles of Units that make up each book. 
Send for your copy. The catalogue is FREE. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN © © © © © NEBRASKA 
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Other items of value 
to be found in this text and con- 
forming to our everyday habits of 
eating, are: The Meal That Gets 
Itself, More Food for Less Money, 
Freezing for Better Eating, and 
Food Makes the Party. These fol- 
low the chapters dealing with the 
Basic Seven and give students the 
opportunity to put into practice all 
they have learned. 

The busy teacher will welcome 
the splendid list of well selected au- 
dio-visual aids and the emphatic 
warnings given throughout the book 
for the safety of future cooks and 
homemakers. Graphic tables and 
charts are placed to attract both eye 
and mind. The complete format of 
the book will inspire modern high 
school students to put forth their 
best efforts to make their homes 
ideal ones, while mother will wish 
she had possessed such a book when 
she was young. 

Introducing this text into your 
home economic classes will assur- 
edly give you the long-hoped-for 
chance to perform outstanding work 
and enable the class to achieve suc- 
cessful results. 

SisteER M. FL LoreNTINE, S.L. 
SIstER Ropert Marie, S. L. 


The Way to Creative Writing. By 
Dr. Austin J. App (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, 1954; 
pages 288; price $3). 


This text was written for the stu- 
dent and the would-be writer who 
desires to enter upon a literary 
career in imaginative writing. It 
emphasizes the principles and tech- 
niques which are essential for the 
writing of any particular form. It 
is, the author states, unique in that 
it is an introduction to all forms of 
creative writing. It will help stu- 
dents in distinguishing creative or 
imaginative from factual or inform- 
ative writing, train them to develop 
the creative or imaginative power 
and help them apply it to poetry, 
the literary essay, the short story, 
the play and the novel. 

Dr. App, who is convinced that 
Writing is hard work, states that if 
a person has a keen mind, a strong 
will and a sensitive soul, he has the 
aptitudes for both informative and 
creative writing. He would encour- 
age Catholics to raise the propor- 
tions of American Catholic writers 
in this country. For, he states, “If 
the true religion is expected to in- 
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spire the zeal to produce the most 
missionaries then it should also be 
expected to inspire the most, best, 
and greatest artists, composers, and 
writers to glorify ‘the ways of God 
to man.’*’ Thousands of Catholics 
must write if a great Catholic litera- 
tude is to develop. 

The author concludes his book 
with practical advice as to the dis- 
posal of manuscripts. He says it 
is well for the writer to realize that 
discovering markets is an impor- 
tant part of the business of writing. 
And since it is better to submit 
manuscripts in a professional way, 
an excellent appendix explains this 
to the student. At this point, per- 
haps the best bit of advice is the 
following: “A manuscript worth 
sending out once is worth sending 
out ten times.” It contains the en- 
couragement that a beginner needs 
most. 

Associate Professor of English, 
Language and Literature at La Salle 
College, Philadelphia, Dr. App is 
the author of another text, on the art 
of conversation, “Making Good 
Talk.” 

MorHER CATHERINE, D.W. 
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May we show you why 


CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOL MASTERS 


have, in a few short years, be- 
come recognized as the ultimate 
in satisfactory performance. 


Pre-printed masters available in:— 


@ ENGLISH @ ARITHMETIC 

| | @ PHONICS @ READING 

| | @ SEASONS @ OUTLINE MAPS 
@ SCIENCE @ SOCAL STUDIES 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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of the Catholic Edition 


Research on religious words 


Extensive, original research by the authors 
has made certain that this program includes 
the religious words Catholic children need in 
their writing, introduced at the grade level 
where they are needed. 


Learning spelling in context 


Through interesting contexts, pupils learn to 
understand all aspects of the basic spelling 
words—word meanings, derived word forms, 
and correct language usage. 


Teacher's edition 


The teacher’s book contains a complete 
reproduction of each page of the pupil's 
book. Teaching suggestions appropriate for 
each lesson are given on each facing page. 
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Opaque Projection with 
the VU-LYTE is one of 
the finest methods known 
to communicate ideas, 
get facts across so 
they’re remembered. 
Every day, Educators 
find more proof that the 
VU-LYTE is the most ef- 
fective teaching tool 
they have ever used. 


The VU-LYTE projects anything in its natural col- 
ors. Pictures, books, solid objects, diagrams, mag- 


azines, 


homework papers. 


No preparation is 


necessary. Simply insert the original copy, flick 


the switch. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Interested in quicker, better learning? Mail the 
coupon for a Free Demonstration, to be given at 
your convenience. You'll be surprised at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full Executive 
potential! No obligation, of course. 


MAIL COUPON TO: Educational Division, 


CHARLES EPeacleey 


COMPANY 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS and Addresses at CAVE” 


A-V Techniques for Teaching 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LIVING 


A Panel Discussion 


LANGUAGE ARTS Techniques 


By Sister Mary Esther, C.PP.S., Saint Louis, Missouri 


a doubt there is no other area of the cur- 
riculum where we have been so slow to meet the challenge 
of audio-visual materials as in the language arts. It would 
seem that this is true of production as well as consumption 
of audio-visual aids. Before speaking of the production of 
flmstrips in the language arts, I should like to consider 
briefly consumption from the standpoint of mass media in 
the out-of-school life of the child as related to the language 
arts. 


Emphasis on Real Problems Healthy Trend 

In the changing language arts program today greater 
emphasis is being placed on the teaching of language in 
terms of current issues. For the Catholic child the effective 
use of language is not an end in itself, but a means to 
achieve his goal in education. It is a phase of his Christian 
social living. This being true, the tendency to place more 
emphasis on real problems that pupils are currently facing 
seems to be a healthy trend. 

Mass media in the out-of-school life of the child strongly 
affects the language arts program and constitute a real 
problem that warrants our concern and respect. Children 
watch television, listen to the radio, attend movies and thus 
learn much without reading a word. They can passively 
absorb intellectual fare without the evaluation which 
usually accompanies the two-way communication. This is 
all the more serious since these media are aimed at the 
common denominator of humanity. They must reach the 
greatest number with the strongest appeal—an appeal that 
sometimes violates every definition of human dignity. In 
general, schools are aware of the tremendous impact of 
_*The publication of these panel discussions, which will be con- 
tnued in the November issue, was facilitated by the coopera- 
ton of three tape recorder manufacturers: Ampro Corporation 
jurnished a tape recorder with an operator for all but three of 
the sessions; Webster Chicago Corp. supplied a Webcor tape 
recorder and operator for two sessions; and a “Crestwood by 


Daystrom” tape recorder was used to record the TV panel as 


well as to reproduce .the RCA music tapes during the morning 
concerts, 
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these media and some schools are taking steps to meet the 
challenge. 


Cannot Be Separated from Influences 

The question is: What are our Catholic schools doing? 
What is the Sister down in the grades doing about it? It is 
idle fancy to pretend that our pupils can be separated from 
the influences of these media—they are exposed to them 
as to the very air they breathe. No wall is high enough or 
strong enough to separate them from it. 

Down through the ages man has consistently had recourse 
to walls as a protection from unwholesome influences. 
There was the city wall, the garden wall, the castle wall, 
and the convent wall, but today, “Something there is that 
doesn’t love a wall.” Television, for instance, can defy 
the strongest wall. The language arts teacher must help 
The Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association elected these 
officers at the 3rd annual national CAVE convention, August 4, 
1954: Seated, Rev. Leo. J. McCormick, superintendent of Balts- 
more Catholic schools, president; Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., 
of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y., vice president. Stand- 
ing, Sister Ignatia, C.S.J., The Cathedral School, St. Paul, Minn., 


, secretary; Brother Raymond Glemet, S.M., University of Day- 


ton (Ohio), treasurer. 




























































































































































































































































































































































His Eminence Cardinal Stritch is shown with his escort prior to 
addressing the 3rd CAVE convention: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 
Ph.D., CAVE president; Rev. David Fullmer, assistant super- 
intendent of Chicago schools; Rev. Julian Woods, O.F.M., presi- 
dent of Quincy College; and Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, Meriden, 
Conne. ticut. 


her pupils build a new kind of wall. She can do this by 
helping her pupils improve their standards of appreciation 
by developing critical judgments and discriminating tastes. 
Rational choice must be substituted for uncritical accept- 
tance. Indeed the enlightened consumer has a sturdy wall 
to protect him. 

Are the Sisters teaching in our schools prepared to help 
their pupils build this type of wall? Or are they still think- 
ing in terms of the traditional wall—isolation. Most con- 
vents have a rather strict censorship on the use of television, 
radio and the like. Indeed, this is what one would expect. 
The convent wall can still isolate the Sister from the in- 
fluences of mass media, but thus isolated, is she in a position 
to help her pupils to build discriminating taste? In order 
to develop in her pupils a critical and discerning judgment 
she herself must have had an opportunity to develop her 
judgment in these matters. Edgar Dale, speaking of the 
teacher and mass media, says that the teacher must have 
sampled the media and developed tastes of her own before 
she can guide her pupils in this matter. I think that we 
have a situation here that warrants our consideration. The 
giant of mass media, television, has just appeared on the 
horizon; whether this giant be a Goliath or a Christopher 
greatly depends on our present teachers—and in this, the 
language arts teacher has a definite role to play. 


Dearth of Tools in Language Arts 

Let us now turn to the production of audio-visual aids 
in the language arts. There is a dearth of audio and visual 
tools for the language arts teacher. However, if you look 
at Dale’s Cone of Experience in terms of the language arts 
you will find that each stage between direct purposeful 
experience and pure abstraction has a wealth of material 
and aids relevant to the language arts. It is also true that 
motion pictures, filmstrips and slides have been used exten- 
sively to build backgrounds, supply enrichment, and thus 
bridge the gap in the pupil’s experience, but there are few 
good basic teaching tools designed to implement the curri- 
culum and directly assist in the teaching of language arts. 

Why are there so few? It is difficult to translate this type 
of subject matter from the verbal to the visual. There are 
few producers who care to grapple with this problem of 
visualizing. As a consequence, we find many so-called visual 
aids in the language arts that are neither visual nor aids, 
but rather time-wasting roundabout, burdensome means 
of conveying a message that could be received by means of 
the printed word. William Hockman’s criticism of current 
filmstrips, which appeared in April Educational Screen, 
could well be applied to some of the’ filmstrips we find in 
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the language arts. He asks, “What's wrong with filmstrips? 
and answers, “As a visual medium, nothing; as coming from 
the producers, two things are wrong. They show too little 
and talk too much.” He adds, “The present version of the 
filmstrip as a visual medium is a hybrid, born of breeding 
pictures with words, with the words carrying all the promj- 
nent traits and the pictures all the recessive characteristics, 
The verbal genes simply ran away with the new creation 
... They are donkey-elephant teams, with the elephant of 
words doing all the work and the donkey just carrying the 
harness.” 

During the course of the past year I had occasion to learn 
by personal experience that it is not easy to make good 
filmstrips in the language arts, particularly in creative Eng. 
glish. For some time I have been concerned about the 
tendency of our elementary schools to overemphasize the 
detailed analysis of grammar and neglect the teaching of 
creative activities in English. So many good teachers fail 
to teach their pupils how to write a simple composition or 
how to build a paragraph. Why do they neglect this crea 
tive work? I found that among alleged reasons the most 
convincing seemed to be the difhculty of holding the mod. 
ern child’s attention on such abstract subject matter. 


Successive Steps in Building a Paragraph 

I thought if I could make a filmstrip visualizing the su 
cessive steps in building a paragraph, this might be a move 
in the right direction. After all, if these visual aids are 
what they are claimed to be, they should be able to help 
the teacher where she needs help most. This woud be a 
test. So in cooperation with Loyola University Press and 
the Society for Visual Education I proceeded to construct 
a set of four filmstrips visualizing the nine steps in building 
a paragraph, as found in the Voyages in English. 

Surely the subject matter did not lend itself to visualiza- 
tion, and I soon found out that the construction of a film- 
strip of this type requires a great deal of concentrated effort. 
Briefly told, this is the procedure I followed. After clarify- 
ing the problem I gathered complete information on the 
subject. I then wrote a detailed outline of the steps in 
building a paragraph. Then the central thought was more 
and more simplified until the bony structure of the ideas 
to be presented was laid bare. Then began the difficult task 
of expressing and reinforcing ideas visually, in 4 filmstrips. 


Questions Kept in Mind 

Let me briefly enumerate the type of questions one must 
constantly keep in mind as he struggles with the visualiza- 
tion. 


1. How can I spark student reaction? Compel attention? 

2. How can I make the pupil feel that he is involved in 
the picture? (The visual impact will be strengthened 
if he feels himself part of it.) 

3. How can I keep the message simple, direct, pointed? 

1. How can I keep the words at a minimum? 

5. How can I make the picture carry the burden of the 
message? 

6. How can I explain abstractions by relating them to 
the concrete? 


~ 


How can I use such devices as color, symbolism to add 
to the effectiveness? 

After weeks and months of such laborious effort one 
finally ends up with a filmstrip—a very simple unpreten- 
tious filmstrip. It is then that he realizes why there are 80 
few really good filmstrips in the language arts. 

I will not verbalize further since verbalism is the mortal 
sin of audio-visual methods, hence I should like to show 
you now a sampling of the filmstrip “Building a Pare 
graph.” (The filmstrip was shown.) 
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While every other tape recorder is made 
essentially for carefully-handled home 
playing .. . this new “Classic” model by 
Ampro is designed and quality-built for 
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Bone-hard, glass-smooth plastic finish 
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RELIGION TECHNIQUES 


By Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, Principal and Pastor, 
St. Mary’s, Meriden, Connecticut 


ly KEEPING with the keynote of this particular panel dis- 
cussion, it would seem apropos to consider briefly the 
underlying meaning of the phrase, “social living.” At the 
mere mention of it, one’s thoughts immediately transcend 
to the masterpiece of God’s creative hand—man—by na- 
ture, a social being. At the very dawn of creation this 
concept was enunciated by Almighty God, when He said: 
“It is not good for man to be alone. Let us make for him 
a help-mate.” As a social being, he lives in an interde- 
pendent group. Therefore, each man in the group must 
respect the rights and the duties of others. Quite naturally, 
now, the word, social, of the above-mentioned phrase means 
naught else save that as man enacts the role of a sojourner 
or wayfarer on this earth, he comes in contact with other 
men like unto himself. They, too, are children of God, 
and as a consequence the individual and mankind in gen- 
eral must be guided in their daily actions by the God-made 
and promulgated virtues of justice and charity. 


Using Triangle Illustration 

To explain further the seeming abstractions of the ex- 
pression “‘social living” as advanced by and emphasized in 
the encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII, 
we can profitably resort to the use of the time-honored 
equilateral triangle. With its use it is possible to transform 
abstract words into concrete facts. 

By its nature and form, this triangle has three equal 
sides, and the equality of the sides, as well as the inner sur- 
face, plays a significant role in our attempted explanation. 
At the pinnacle we place God, because He alone is re- 
sponsible for man’s existence, and man is wholly dependent 
upon God for everything he has. The reason, of course, 
being that God is at the same time both Creator and Pro- 


This Sister was snapped by the roving photographer during the 
laboratory session of the 3rd CAVE convention, Tuesday, August 
3, 1954. She was totally unaware of the photographer, as were 
we until much afterward, so that we did not obtain her name. 
Sister is practicing threading the Eastman Kodak motion picture 
projector and finding the operation quite simple. During the 
session eighteen manufacturers of different type of projectors and 
tape recorders had representatives—here pictured is Mr. R. J. 
Dwyer of the Eastman Kodak Company—who demonstrated the 
operation of their equipment to informal groups. Teachers were 
then given the opportunity of going through the motions of 
operating the equipment themselves. 







































vider. At the base of one side of the triangle we place the 
individual human being, while at the base of the opposite 
side of this geometric figure, we place the entire human 
race—our proximate and remote neighbors. They may dif. 
fer from us in race, color, and creed, but these are only 
accidental differences. We know and can see by glancing 
at the sides of the triangle that God created all men equal, 
The base line of the triangle graphically portrays the union 
and the tie-in which must exist between the individual and 
his neighbor. 


Society Directed To Divine Plan 

Just as the triangle is destroyed by denying the equality 
of any of its sides, so, too, we would as a consequence deny 
and destroy the principles of Christian social living, if we 
did not carry out in our lives the two basic commandments 
of God, namely, the love of God and the love of our neigh- 
bor. Moreover, we know that since God made all men 
equal and destined all men for the happiness of heaven, as 
well as for natural happiness that comes to them while on 
earth, if they live according to God’s laws, His supernatural 
assistance will be the mater-force which will organize and 
keep human society directed to the divine plan. 

Finally, the inner portion of the triangle represents the 
world which God created for the welfare of mankind. It 
is the common meeting-ground of all men. It is on the 
earth that man becomes acquainted with his fellow-man 
and from such associations arises our society. That the 
world was meant for man is evident through a perusal of 
the account of creation as narrated in the Book of Genesis. 
Therein we read that when God completed His daily work, 
He concluded with the words, “And it was good,” meaning 
that both the vegetative and animal kingdoms were to serve 
man, who was appointed by God to be the king of the 
created universe. 


Concept of Religion 

Just as the base line of the triangle was used to depict 
the union and the tie-in which naturally exists between 
the individual man and the human race, so too, its sides 
portray the bond which necessarily unites man and his 
neighbor with God. This vinculum is religion. Although not 
ordinarily construed as a subject categorized under the 
caption of a social science, yet in the light of our interpre- 
tation of Christian social living religion may be right 
fuly considered as such. This can be logically deduced from 
the definition of religion given to us by St. Thomas 
Aquinas: “Religion is the system of truths and duties by 
which man is bound to God.” 

My objective is to outline and explain the techniques 
which can be used in teaching this very important subject, 
religion, based upon the principles of Christian social 
living. Because of its great import, it would be advisable 
to consider these two avenues of approach, namely, the 
negative, or that which should be avoided, and the posi- 
tive, or that which should be followed. 


The Negative Approach 

One of the chief obstacles that must be hurdled in every 
teaching process is the avoidance of verbalism, a polite term 
for ambiguity. A thorough examination and analysis of the 
present day method of teaching the important subject of 
religion discloses the tendency of causing our pupils to 
become human parrots, because pure and simple memori- 
zation of the matter seems to be stressed. In spite of the fact 
that the practice of committing certain things to memory 
is a great mind builder, the application of the same can, 
however, be overdone. For the most part memorization is 
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co-operated with the SVE editors to create, write and 
supervise the hundreds of Filmstrips and 2 x 2 Slide- 
sets in this Catalog, and 8% x 11 inch, 28-page publi- 
cation especially created to fit your needs. It also 
contains the newest SVE Equipment and Accessories. 














ECCLESIASTICALLY APPROVED 


Doctrinal filmstrips carry the Nihil Obstat and Im- 
primatur of appropriate authorities. 

Annotations on the educational filmstrips were pre- 
pared under the direction of Sister Mary Esther, 
C.PP.S, a supervisor for the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
and an instructor in audio-visual methods at St. Louis 
University, and in co-operation with the classroom 
teachers and committees in the schools of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis. 

The 2 x 2 Slidesets and individual slides listed were 
submitted to priests designated by the Office of the 
Archbishop of Chicago and were found to be unobjec- 
tionable in faith and morals. 
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\ long known for their technical superiority, 
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generally nothing but the repetition of words learned by 
rote with no endeavor by the teacher to ascertain whether 
pupils comprehend them. The truth of this statement may 
be quickly determined either by changing the wording of 
the question previously asked or by requesting pupils to 
explain the answer in their own words. Yes, the majority 
of them have learned to become mere rational babbling 
brooks. 


Defects of Pedagogy 


And yet, is this not an age of investigation? Is it not an 
era when nothing is taken for granted. Is it not an epoch 
when one desires to know the reason which prompts a state- 
ment made in answer to a given question? Furthermore, 
are we not endeavoring to train our pupils to be intelligent 
and principle-defending citizens of our Church? Are our 
Catholic school graduates really equipped with a working 
knowledge of God which will motivate them to live with 
others in harmony, realizing that there is something of God 
in each person in this world? And are they able to expound 
the main doctrines of the Church, should an outsider ques 
tion them? The answer for the most part is No. We feel 
strongly that the responsibility for this rests with the defects 
of our catechetical pedagogy which can be summed up thus: 

1. We expect the memorizing of answers for answer's 
sake alone, whereby matter is learned for the day but is 
likely to be forgotten on the morrow. 

2. We emphasize the quantity of work to be covered 
rather than stress the quality of knowledge to be passed on. 

3. We ask questions without any previous explanation 
of the subject matter. This is wrong, because the basis of 
all desired answers is founded on the knowledge of material 
which should be learned beforehand. Therefore, complete 
knowledge of the subject matter should precede interroga- 
tion. 

There is nv deubt but that you are asking yourselves, 
how then can these defects be remedied? This mental 
query may be answered in the following manner, and the 
response to which may be a sort of bombshell, but which 
of course it is not intended to be. Yes, this situation can 
be corrected in the following two ways: 

1. Through the correct use of audio-visual aids. 

2. Through a revision of the present day Catechism, that 
is, by the compilation and edition of a Catechism which 
deals with the deductive method of teaching this subject. 


Monsignor Jerome V. MacEachin, Superintendent of Lansing 
Schools, and Sisters Catherine and Mary Joseph of St. Patrick’s, 
Chicago, look on as Father Gerard E. Maguire, C.S.P., then 
director of the Newman Foundation, University of Texas, now 
of St. Mary’s, Chicago, threads an RCA-400 projector. The 
picture was taken during the laboratory session during the 3rd 
CAVE convention, August 3, 1954. 
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The Positive Approach 

Contrariwise, and in direct opposition to the cold and 
stereotyped negative method, we shall now consider the 
positive approach—the audio-visual method. The use of 
audio-visual media in teaching the truths and doctrines of 
Christ, strange as it may seem, is older than the Chur 
herself. At the outset such a statement may seem to be 
incongruous, and cause some to raise their eye-brows jn 
amazement, but the veracity of this statement can be ade. 
quately proven. 

The Church as we know her was not established until 
Christ had completed nigh on to two and one-half years 
of His public ministry, and had descended upon the plains 
of Caesarea Phillipi where He cause a momentary halt in 
His itinerary and set up the Church organization. There 
and then it was that Christ uttered the now famous Petrine 
Claim: “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it,’ whereby He appointed St. Peter supreme head of the 
visible Church on earth. 


What Were Christ's Teaching Tools? 


Before all this, Christ had instructed His Apostles with 
special care and in His marked success had proven Himself 
to be a teacher par excellence. In this capacity, what were 
His teaching tools? His pedagogical equipment was not 
what we have today. He had no blackboards, no books, 
and no charts. Yet, in spite of these deficiencies He taught 
His lessons well, and His teaching had lasting results. Being 
fully aware of the learning capacity of His listeners, Christ 
used the things with which the people were familiar. He 
was also cognizant of the fact that their sensory appetites 
played an important role in their ability to come to a 
knowledge and understanding of those truths which He 
wished to teach them. Hence, He resorted to the use of 
analogies, parables, and similitudes. 

Consider if you will the parable of the sower. The sole 
purpose of that parable was to impress upon His followers 
the necessity of hearing and accepting the word of God in 
overcoming temptations. He gained His objective by using 
visible items—seed, soil, thorns, and stony ground. This 
example, with which we are all familiar, implied that the 
seed was the word of God and the soil was the world with 
its many pitfalls. Where the soil was fertile, the seed 
fructified. The seed which came in contact with the thorny 
bushes choked, and finally the seed which fell on stony 
ground did not take root. 

This is but one of many instances in which Christ re- 
sorted to visual media to illustrate when He taught. 


Methods Employed by Church 


After Christ ascended into heaven, and the Apostles and 
disciples took up the work of spreading the faith, the in- 
fant Church underwent a series of persecutions. These 
eventually forced her to descend into the bowels of the 
earth—the catacombs—where not only the Christians were 
buried, but where Christ’s doctrines were taught and prac 
ticed. Replicas of the methods employed by the Church 
during these trying days can still be seen were we to visit 
the catacombs. There we would see frescoes upon the walls, 
proving that the doctrines of Christ were taught through 
the medium of visual symbols—drawings and_ sketches. 
These illustrations of the life and customs and teachings of 
the early Church are the most precious records we have. 

St. Augustine knew the important roles which visual sym- 
bols played in the teaching process, because, did he not 
say, “Symbols are the books of the unlearned.” ‘This utter 
ance must not be construed as a caustic remark on the part 
of St. Augustine. He was just emphasizing the importance 
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classroom for three months. 


@ A Catholic Quality Pro- 
duction after five years of 
research. 


“Your visual catechism is simply 
wonderful, and we are recommend- 
ing it in our Archdiocesan Course 
of Study in Religion for public 
school children. We feel that these 
new audio-visual aids are opening 
a new era in religious education.” 
SisTER M. Teresita, S.H.F. 


Catechetical Supervisor 
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faas 
Sister M. Adrian, C.S.J., principal, St. Thomas Aquinas, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Sister Aline, C.S.J., principal, Epiphany School, 
Cleveland; Sister Mary Fidelia, C.SS.F., Felician Sisters, 
Coraopolis, Pa.; and Brother Raymond Glemet, S.M., of the 
University of Dayton and CAVE treasurer, look on as Mr. H. H. 
Hanlon demonstrates the operation of the “Crestwood by 
Daystrom” two-speed tape recorder. A Crestwood tape recorder 
was used to record the TV panel session, reported herein, on 
pages 154-160. 


that pictures played in clarifying dogmatic truths. Today 
the Church realizes as did the medieval Church the use- 
fulness of visual materials to teach and to inspire devotion. 
This is proven by the use of stained-glass windows, mosaics, 
and symbols which adorn our churches, and just recently by 
the edict from Rome forbidding the use of unsightly and 
meaningless decorations. 

Now we religious teachers of the twentieth century, be- 
cause we have voluntarily accepted the invitation of Christ, 
“Come, follow Me,” must carry out the same divine com- 
mission which Christ issued to His Apostles before He 
ascended into heaven: “Go therefore and teach all nations.” 
This is a solemn and grave obligation. To fulfill it we 
cannot afford to be lackadaisical, but in every aspect effi- 
cient and progressive, so as to give special character to our 
teaching; to make it so well understood that it will be the 
prime influence of our people’s lives. I am thinking here, 
of course, of our duty to consider and accept new methods 
as they present themselves, and in this instance I refer to 
the audio-visual method and desire to impress upon you 
that it is not the play-toy many seem to think it is. 


Present Concept of Visual Aids 

Basically the concept of visual aids which were used by 
Christ and those employed today is essentially the same. 
This truth, however, must be remembered, that the world 
is not static, and as a result it is only natural that strides 
have been made in all fields of endeavor. This being true, 
a logical consequence is that advances have been made in 
the quantity and quality of visual aids which present day 
teachers have at their disposal. For convenience sake and 
at the same time to serve as a scientific approach to the 
subject matter, in modern visual education there has been 
devised a graphic schema, which in the twinkling of an eye 
assists teachers in selecting the aid which is best suited to 
gain the end they desire to attain from a given lesson. This 
schema is known as “The Cone of Experience.” 

When we attempt to study this cone, we note at once 
that it is made up of three great subdivisions—doing, ob- 
serving, and symbolizing. In short, visual aids are intended 
to be used that knowledge may be imparted to the pupil 
by having him do certain things, as for example, a contrived 
experience or dramatic participation. Then, too, a pupil 
may arrive at knowledge of things by being impressed with 
the necessity of observing, as for example, in a demonstra- 
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tion, a field trip, exhibits, motion pictures, and still pic 
tures. Finally, pupils may gain knowledge through a me. 
dium of symbolizing, as for example, use of visual or verbal 
symbols, such as maps, charts, and graphs. 


Religious Symbols 

And speaking specifically of teaching religion, we need 
to inject an aliveness into our presentations; so we use the 
cross, which is the sign by which we recognize Christ and 
His faith in general, the dove for the Holy Spirit, and the 
keys to symbolize the power of binding and loosing in the 
Sacrament of Penance. These symbols will impress the 
pupils and they will have mental pictures to cling to rather 
than familiar bits of quotes to try to remember. 

The visual aids of today serve exactly the same purpose 
as those Christ used centuries ago, precisely to transcribe 
abstract terms into concrete concepts. It is evident that 
only those things can be said to have been learned which 
have been mastered. The mastery of any subject is depend. 
ent upon complete understanding. Because so many of the 
lessons which we find in the study of religion are by their 
nature abstract, it is absolutely necessary that they be vividly 
put to the pupil. This we know from experience is not an 
easy task, and yet it must be done, because the youngsters 
of today are the apologists of tomorrow. But, is it not an 
absurdity to expect them to be able to defend doctrines 
about which they have only superficial knowledge? 

Consequently, some device must be used by teachers 
which will change this surface knowledge into what is real 
and vital in the minds of our pupils. This transition can 
be effected through the proper utilization of visual aids. 
Since these aids are definitely supplementary devices by 
which teachers can present facts through more than one 
sensory channel, to clarify, establish, and correlate accurate 
concepts and appreciations, so it is of course a presupposed 
requisite that teachers of religion be completely versed in 
and possessed by these holy truths. We advocates are con- 
vinced that sensory media in the hands of qualified and 
devoted religious teachers possess the potentiality to bring 
about the union of men with God in Christ. 


Audio-Visual Techniques in Motion 

Dramatic Participation: Dramatic participation is an 
important audio-visual teaching technique because it en- 
ables one to get as close as possible to certain realities that 
we cannot reach at first-hand. In a word, pupils participate 
actively in a reconstructed experience. To elucidate: Per- 
haps of all the truths of religion the virtues can be right- 
fuly listed as abstractions. Yet, as abstract as they may be, 
they must be correctly comprehended by all. A _ teacher, 
therefore, could explain in most concrete terms the virtue 
of charity if she would resort to a lesson utilizing dramatic 
participation. In so doing she would be following the ex- 
ample set forth by Christ as He resorted to the technique 
when He desired to explain this virtue to His listeners. 
The event to which we allude is the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. 


Parallel of Good Samaritan 

The dramatization of this well-known parable should be 
a simple matter for the teacher and her pupils. Pupils 
should be selected by the teacher to portray the principle 
characters. The cast would be Christ, the priest, the Levite, 
the Samaritan, the man who fell among robbers, the inn- 
keeper, and the lawyer who asked Christ the question: 
“What shall I do to possess eternal life?” To the lawyer, 
this seemed to be but a simple query which in his mind 
required but a simple answer. But as all know it gave rise 
to a dramatic reconstruction of an event which Christ 
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utilized to explain emphatically the true meaning of 
charity. 

The Gospel narrative of this event is not very long and 
the pupils who enact the role of the various characters 
need to commit to memory only the words uttered by their 
counterparts. This type of memorization is advocated be- 
cause it is a purposeful kind. 

As for an evaluation of this type of visual medium for 
instructional purposes, it is readily understandable that the 
pupils will not only comprehend the true meaning of 
charity, but the lesson taught will be a permanent one, 
because they themselves will have played a part in the 
actual demonstration of the lesson. Likewise, the concept 
of Christian social living will be better understood, because 
they will realize that by the word, neighbor, is meant not 
only the person who lives next door to them, but also em- 
braces everyone with whom they may come in contact. 
Furthermore, they will not only be learning the given 


Catechism lesson, but they will also familiarize themselves 
with bible history. 


Drawings or Chalk Talks 

Another visual technique which a teacher can find most 
helpful in her endeavor to change abstract terms into con- 
crete realities is the visual symbol. Here, we emphasize 
the use of drawings, a teacher should not shudder and say 
that she cannot even draw a straight line. A teacher need 
not be an artist to ascertain the effectiveness of this medium. 
The sole purpose is to illustrate and transcribe the printed 
and oral word into something which can be visualized. Let 
us try this medium to point out the manner by which the 
concept of actual sin can be taught. 


Actual Sin 

The scene for a chalk talk on actual sin is the desert 
through which Israelites were wandering on their way to 
the Promised Land. The first object which must be drawn 
is a mountain, for it was on Mount Sinai that we find 
Almighty God and Moses conversing with one another. 
Moses and God can be shown by a few lines manifesting 
persons, and in the hand of Moses we see two tablets of 
stone which He received from God. They of course repre- 
sent the Ten Commandments. 

The Biblical narrative relates that Moses remained away 
too long to satisfy his anxious people, and they became 
restless. Because of his long delay, and in the spirit of 
rebellion, Aaron, the brother of Moses, gathered the peo- 
ple about him and gave this order: “Take the golden 
earrings from the ears of your wives, and your sons and 
daughters, and bring them to me.” Having received them, 
he had them melted and out of them he had fashioned a 
golden calf, and around which the people danced. Here 
the teacher can draw a calf plus a series of Xs to indicate 
the people as they danced around this graven image. 


Jagged Edges Indicate Breaking 

In the meantime, God and Moses heard the tumult of 
the people and Moses forthwith descended the mount. He 
was very angry and taking the two tablets of stone, he 
broke them. He then seized the golden calf and beat it 
to powder. Once again the teacher can draw the tablets of 
stone and with a few jagged lines indicate their breakage, 
and the golden calf which is now but a powdery mass may 
be shown by drawing a simple mound. 

The pictorialization of an actual sin which is defined as: 
“Any wilful thought, word, or deed contrary to the com- 
mandments of God,” has been made in these sketches, be- 
cause the Israelites knew that their leader Moses had been 
summoned to the summit of Mount Sinai by the one true 
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ce lead 
Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, CAVE president and super- 
intendent of Baltimore schools, demonstrates to three Sisters the 
utter simplicity of threading a filmstrip into the SVE filmstrip 
projector. Left to right are Sister M. Rosalia Paul, St. Cornelius 
Convent, Chicago; Sister Aline, C.S.J., principal, Epiphany 
School, Cleveland; and Sister M. Adrian, C.S.J., principal, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Cleveland, Ohio. Doctor McCormick is co- 
author of a series of filmstrips produced by the Society for 
Visual Education. 


God, who previously had made it known to them that He 
was Yahweh. They also knew what the First Commandment 
of the decalogue commanded and forbade. Nevertheless 
they wilfully thought back on their pagan practices of ador- 
ing graven images. They also deliberately fashioned one 
and paid homage to it. Thus you have in these three steps 
grievious matter, sufficient reflection, and full consent of 
the will demonstrated. 


Effect of Technique on Pupils 

As for the evaluation of this particular technique, suffice 
it to say that the pupils will sit staringly at the blackboard 
and will be intrigued as the teacher puts thereon the various 
lines and figures which will serve the purpose of making 
an illustrated lesson out of what was formerly a verbal one. 
Because their attention has been gained and secured, the 
lesson will be a success. Finally, the concept of Christian 
social living was also explained, because not only was the 
meaning of actual sin pointed out, but the idea of someone 
being a near occasion of sin was also illustrated. By that 
we mean, that Aaron gave bad example. His actiens had 
an adverse effect upon his neighbor, for he led them to 
commit sin. 


Conclusion 

To summarize, it may be said that an attempt was made 
to explain the meaning of Christian social living by em- 
ploying a visual aid, the triangle. Likewise, an historical 
background was given in which we depicted the effective- 
ness of teaching in a manner whereby more than one sen- 
sory channel may be utilized. The plea for the use of such 
teaching media was based upon the success which Christ 
and the teachers of the infant Church had in using them. 
As for the actual demonstration of the use of the manifold 
visual aids displayed by the “Cone of Experience,” we pur- 
posely limited ourselves to but two. The reason for so 
doing was to point out that a teacher does not necessarily 
need a movie projector or a filmstrip or slide projector to 
be a good visual catechist. Such simple devices as a piece 
of chalk, a blackboard, and a desire to arouse the imagina- 
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tions of pupils will suffice. It is, therefore, our fondest 
hope that what has been said will at least serve as an in. 
spiration and that the teaching of religion through the use 
of visual media will be given a fair chance in the future, 
Experience has proven that teaching in this way has lasting 
results. 






NATURAL SCIENCE Techniques 


Brother Frederick Wesbrusch, $.M., Don Bosco High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





i“ Question of the use of audio-visual material in the 
teaching of science is a rather hard one to discuss unless 
we first draw for ourselves a picture of the condition of 
science education today. We need also to determine for 
ourselves whether or not in this particular picture, the 
audio-visual is being used as it should be, or whether or 
not we are using it as a substitute rather than a teaching 
aid. Briefly, then, I would like to mention and go through 
some of the present trends, or our present ideas, concerning 
the meaning of science at the secondary school level. 


More Pupil-Directed Activity Modern Vogue 

As you no doubt know, there has been quite a tendency 
to depart from the factual and rote-memory method of 
teaching which has often been characteristic of the college 
preparatory type of science course, and to go over into a 
more general, more pupil-directed activity type of a science 
course. This type probably has its good points. On the 
other hand it may be going too far in the wrong direction 
and, if it is, 1 am pretty sure that it has taken audio-visual 
aids along with it. 

Due to the fact that we do have a tremendous falling off 
in our enrollment in science classes in our high schools 
throughout the country, there has been a tendency to try 
to create an artificial enthusiasm or interest in the sciences 
in order to bolster up these enrollments. This has carried 
the program over to the left rather extremely far and it is 
time that we take a look at the picture and perhaps bring 
it back to where it belongs. 


Sample View 

Just to point out one instance: The Science Teacher 
last year had in an article entitled, “Where are we now and 
where are we going in Science Education?” The author 
said the needs and interest of the pupil are the primary 
concern of the science course. The pupil’s capacity should 
be the determining factor and the guiding beacon of all 
science experiences. We should do away with the standard- 
ized textbooks and substitute reference books. Let the 
students experience science by doing but not in the con- 
ventional laboratory procedures as we have done. We 
should stop evaluating the student’s progress and evalua- 
tion of his knowledge of science by giving a grade, the 
old-fashioned lecture, the teacher demonstration. Visual 
aids in the laboratory should be used around a core of other 
activities which are determined previously by the student. 
The author ends by stressing the fact that the secondary 
science course is doomed to failure unless we do something 
about it and do it very quickly. His views can be matched 
by many more in print. 


Mental Training Ignored 

But these authors do not give any credit to any mental 
discipline or mental training of any kind or to the fact that 
the student needs to be taught habits of hard work, as there 
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js no royal road to knowledge. It is a hard day-by-day 
grind that the student has to go through. 

If we are going to use audio-visual aids in the science 
course, | think our planning and our thinking must include 
the lecture demonstration. I think the rest of the audio- 
yisual aids would fall into their natural position as an 
extension of the lecture demonstration part. I am not 
talking about laboratory work, merely the lecture which the 
teacher gives periodically during the week. His chief audio- 
visual aid therein is his demonstration experiment. 

Not very many science teachers are making good use of 
demonstration in their lecture, whether it be physics, 
biology, chemistry or any of the other sciences. The primary 
reason is, | think, that teachers have too many other ac- 
tivities in which they engage other than teaching a science 
course. The second reason is because we don’t organize 
the class period well. But if we do not have a plan around 
a good unit of lecture demonstration, we are missing much 
that could be used to create interest and enthusiasm in 
students. 


Visual Demonstrations 

A visual demonstration of any law or principle or fact 
in chemistry is going to be retained by the student longer 
than just a noting of the facts or writing of- equations at 
the blackboard. The method should be used very exten- 
sively, especially at the beginning of the year, no matter 
what your science course is. I think you can forget the rest 
of your audio-visual aids in the first semester of the school 
year no matter what science it happens to be. The excep- 
tion would be general science in which they are of use. You 
have such a tremendous possibility in your demonstrations 
alone that you can let the use of the rest of your audio- 
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visual aids go until the second semester. Every one of your 
demonstrations should be aimed at teaching some principle 
to the class. 


Preparation Essential 

There is a great tendency to misuse a demonstration 
much the same as one can misuse a 16 mm. film—by giving 
it merely because it takes up some time and because stu- 
dents happen to be interested. A good lecture-demonstra- 
tion is a well prepared one. A beginning teacher can allow 
for as much time in the preparation as for the demonstra- 
tion. 


Not Isolated Experiences 

Again organization is an important thing. If you have 
your lecture demonstration outlined on cards, you can 
keep them in a file and pull them out of the file as required. 
Let your demonstration be short and to the point, not take 
over 3 to 5 minutes at the most unless it is a continuous 
operation, going over to the next day or gives something 
very particular. Make extensive use of audio-visual aids 
if you have them as exhibits. But, again, make sure they 
are an extension of the lecture-demonstration and not an 
isolated experience for the student. Make the particular 
film, or some chart, a part of the study unit which you have 
very definitely planned. 


Advice to Young Teacher 

You can never replace the personality and experience 
of the classroom teacher by these aids. They can be a help 
to him or her provided they are used in the right manner. 
Yet, young teachers, I think, should be very careful not to 
go out too strongly for these audio-visual aids in the 
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beginning. Organize your teaching for the first couple of 
years so that you have a well-prepared, well balanced sensi- 
ble teaching schedule. Then fit your audio-visual aids into 
this. In evaluating these audio-visual aids, the only way 
you can do that is by gradually using these visual aids, 
rejecting those that you do not want and keeping a list of 
those visual aids that have actually helped you. 


CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 
Of Teaching with A-V Materials 


A Panel Discussion 


TEACHING RELIGION 


Sister Mary Therese Brentano, O.S.B., Ph.D., Principal, 
St. Scholastica’s Academy, Covington, Louisiana 


W E SHOULD CLARIFY what we mean by the term, elec- 


tronic classroom. (May we have the first picture?) This 
picture shows some children reading. An electronic class- 
room has listening booths instead of chairs and this one 
has 30 listening booths. There are six tape players which 
means that if you are teaching in this classroom, you have 
the possibility of multiplying yourself by six. It makes 
provision for individual differences and it enables every 
student to progress according to his own ability. Remember, 
in the discussion of this type of classroom, that it is not 
for exceptional children. We have all kinds. It is really 
an ordinary school. 


Sample of Work in Covington 

While this discussion is about the use of audio-visual 
aids in religion, I find it almost impossible to talk about it 
apart from our work in Covington, if you will bear with 
me for a very brief survey of the circumstances under which 


Rev. Dr. Leo J. McCormick, CAVE president and super- 
intendent of Baltimore schools, is familiarizing himself with the 
running of a Webcor two-speed tape recorder. On hand to 
assist teachers wishing to learn how a tape recorder is operated 
are Mr. S. T. Seaman, director of marketing, and C. L. Dwyer, 
market analyst, both of the Webster Chicago Corporation. The 
CAVE program committee acknowledge with appreciation the 
company’s assistance in recording two of the convention sessions, 
for which it supplied a Webcor tape recorder and an expert 
Operator. 


we conducted these religion experiments. Although you 
do not have one of these classiooms in your own school, 
everything that we have to say can be done apart from the 
listening booths. You can have a projector and tape 
recorder. 

The students here are reading. In one two-week im. 
mersion period in reading, we found it possible to raise 
the reading level of two students (of course everybody 
raised his level) from third grade to fifth grade. 


New Classroom a Challenge to the Teachers 

When we installed this classroom (may we have the next 
picture), we imagined it was going to be so much easier 
to teach according to this method and things were going 
to be easy sailing. This equipment has called for an almost 
complete turn about of methods of presentation. You have 
here now a picture of the Benedictine Sisters having a small 
work shop in which they are preparing tapes, according to 
the best method, for next year’s presentation. It has been 
a tremendous challenge to the Sisters. While we feel that 
we are really only beginning to use to the best advantage 
the equipment that we have, it has made us far more alert 
to correct methods of presentation of material. 

In the next picture we have a Sister illustrating the use 
of the opaque projector. This will be your brand—if you 
are not accustomed to using it already—because it multi- 
plies textbooks. Together with the magnetic recorder, it 
has a tremendous fascination for children because it makes 
possible a continuity of imagines with which the recorder 
makes possible continuity of sound. These two, synchro- 
nized, can produce a regular motion picture. 


Very Young Pupils Speak Their Compositions 

The next picture gives us an idea of the work of the 
magnetic recorder. Here a student is dictating a composi- 
tion. We have the idea that, if from the very beginning 
students spoke their compositions before they needed to 
worry about spelling, punctuation, or anything of that kind, 
they would get over that inhibition people later develop 
against writing. After they dictate their compositions into 
the recorder, they are taken down then by the older girls 
from the recorder with the typewriter. The children then 
see what their work looks like in type. They get very 
anxious then to write it themselves, and this serves as a 
motivation to written material. 

We want to thank Mr. Jasper Ewing of New Orleans for 
the help he is giving us in this presentation. His father, 
incidentally, is the oldest audio-visual dealer in the United 
States. He is following our work and the work of all the 
audio-visual people in Covington and New Orleans with a 
great deal of interest. 


A-V Aids Fall into Two Classifications 

Coming to the discussion on audio-visual aids in religion, 
these, as any other subject, fall into two classifications: the 
equipment which is used for teaching prepared aids such 
as’ filmstrips, slides, and records, and secondly equipment 
which furnishes the means by which the teacher uses her 
own knowledge, ingenuity and skills to do what we might 
call creative teaching. 

Among the tools which furnish the teacher great pos- 
sibilities for making her own material are the opaque pro- 
jector and the magnetic recorder. It is necessary to dis 
tinguish between these two types for each demands 4 
specific approach. Teachers and students who have been 
stimulated by such graphic aids as the filmstrip and record- 
ing will be quick to devise their own means to make knowl- 
edge concrete. To make religious truths function in the 
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lives of students is to effect the change of heart necessary 
for true education. Particularly in the teaching of religion 
js the stimulation and application necessary. 

Every energetic teacher here this afternoon has been 
using her own professional devices for taking religion from 
the realm of theory and abstraction and bringing-it to the 
plane of every day living. Had we time today to pool our 
favorite devices and enlightening experiences, we would 
emerge with a valuable summary of audio-visual techniques 
on the teaching of religion. 


Tape Recorder One of Great Tools 

The tape recorder is one of the great tools in bringing 
the student to apply his religion to life. Kindergarten stu- 
dents and pupils of the first grade have breathed their first 
meditations into the microphone and they have stimulated 
study of religious pictures. These youthful authors of 
spiritual treatsies experience a genuine acceleration of 
creative expression, unworried by spelling mechanics and 
other errors that make life difficult for older students. ‘They 
learn to express their intense wonderment of God’s good- 
ness with something akin to simplicity. When the bell 
catches them in the middle of a recording. they ask, “Sister, 
do we have to go out for recess?” 

Students view pictures together, discuss them. They re- 
cord individually and then come together to decide which 
is the best material. This material is later copied into 
their spiritual reading book, compiled by the class. Kinder- 
garten students spell out their first aspirations of their love 
of God in blocks. A little girl five years old sat on my 
knee and recorded her first observations about the love of 
God. When she got through, we played it back for her 
and she said, “Sister, did I know all that?” I said, “Yes,” 
and she said, “Isn’t I want to tell my 
mother.” 


that wonderful, 


Follow Liturgical Year 

Older elementary students follow the liturgical year by 
collecting pictures of feasts, projecting them on the opaque 
projector. They make expositions on the tapes which are 
synchronized with the even flow of images as presented by 
the revolving base of the opaque projector. Their love of 
the liturgy is personal because they have had a part in mak- 
ing it significant to their fellow students. 

High school students use tape recordings to give concrete 
application to the principles of faith and morals studied in 
their religion classes. For instance, a group is studying the 
precepts of the Church. To the teacher in classroom dis- 
cussion belongs the explanation of the precepts and the 
obligations they imply. For assignment, different members 
of the classroom become editors of discussion group tapes. 
Largely from discussion group publications which present 
numerous applications of moral .issues, they gather interest- 
ing and challenging case discussions. These they present 
on tapes, following them by a brief quotation from the 
religion book which would enable their classmates to arrive 
at the correct solution. The hearings are followed by im- 
mediate questions after which papers are exchanged. The 
papers are graded at once. Discussion of different points 
then follows and difficulties are cleared up. either by the 
group editors or by the teacher. 


Forming of Attitudes 

The forming of attitudes is another objective accom- 
plished with tapes. We had the experience of finding that 
some of our graduates fell into different classifications. One 
gtoup seemed more unresponsive to Catholic principles at 
the end of their high school careers than they had at the 
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beginning. First we wondered if the fault could be with 
us. We questioned other high school faculties—Sisters, 
priests, and Brothers—and found out that they had the 
same experience. Catholic teachers realize that in the grades 
the parents have a tremendous influence. Sometimes the 
Catholic parents will bring a child to Mass and not go 
themselves; sometimes Catholic parents offer open opposi- 
tion to the ideals of the Church. 

While the child is small, he may only imitate the attitude 
of the parent. By the time he has come through high school, 
he is beginning to show the results of home training, not 
only in his actions, but also in his attitudes and ideals. Such 
a student is not wholly in accord with the program of his 
Catholic teachers; his teachers seem to stand for something 
different and are something of a reproach. I am sure you 
have all experienced this problem. 


Counteract Certain Influences 

The solution seems to be a method of counteracting the 
influence of some students, particularly if they are leaders 
in the group. We felt that the solution was to make stu- 
dents realize that they either thought with Christ’ or 
against him, even in such things as cooperation with school 
authorities and observing regulations for a well ordered 
Prom, modesty in dress, honesty in the classroom, griping 
against necessary school legislation, and the like. We felt 
the best effects would be achieved if students themselves 
made a set of Catholic school ideals. 


Students Receive Awakening 

As a means of directing their thinking, we gave them the 
California Behavior Test. “Here,” we said, “you devise 
something like this, but Catholic in its tone. The students 
had a great awakening. They found out how upright were 
non-Catholic educators in raising standards of conduct, how 
eager they should be to show their contribution of the 
spiritual outlook and of grace. In this experiment—we have 
only begun—the progress promises a thoroughly Catholic 
attitude on the part of our students or an awareness that 
such an attitude is obviously lacking. 

Another aid in the teaching of religion has been an at- 
tempt to enlarge the spiritual vocabulary of the students. 
Students today, like their parents, have a great eagerness 
to learn more about their religion. Still we have all had 
the regrettable experience of finding that when we tell them 
things, we seem merely to be putting on a good show. They 
seem to follow us but the next day when we ask them for 
a definition of grace, they are scarcely able to do more than 
give us the elementary answer in the catechism. 


Opaque Projector Aids in Religious Vocabulary 

We made an experiment in which we were studying the 
Pope’s encyclical on marriage. Finding that the vocabulary 
offered dificulty to a great many students, we put the 
encyclical on the projector and had them list the words that 
caused them difficulty. After that we assigned these difficult 
words to various groups and had the students make vocab- 
ulary tests, which followed the idea of the standard ordinary 
vocabulary test. The result was an awareness of a need for 
association centers of things spiritual and of the need to 
cultivate an adequate vocabulary. 

In the presentation of dramatic projections on tape, we 
have made use of outstanding radio plays that had been 
presented in different parts of the country. Presentation 
on the tape recorder eliminated the necessity of memory 
working in costuming. As a result the students had a great 
interest in the enunciation, pronunciation and the pre- 
sentation of the material and were anxious to cultivate 
their voices. 
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Educators Need to Prepare for TV Techniques 

In connection with this discussion, I would like to say 
that if we Catholic educators are going to be far sighted, 
those among us who are interested in audio-visual aids 
should give attention immediately to the construction of 
material for Catholic television. We know what happened 
to educators in the past, in the field of radio. Educators, 
as a whole missed the boat because they were not prepared 
to write scripts. Unless we prepare ourselves, we are going 
to have the same regrettable experience. We have to under. 
stand that the Catholic sisterhood has within its ranks many 
talented women with creative ability who, had they Te. 
mained in the world, would have become authors with 
various kinds of material. 

We have been turned into the channels of teaching, ad- 
ministrators, and almost everything else, but from our ranks 
there must come our Catholic contribution to television 
because educational television is with us. We can make 
exploratory work with our students in the field of television 
because the more interest we have in audio-visual materials, 
the greater will be our interest in that large field of com. 
munication which is looming up so important today. This 
summarizes what we have to say about the creative use of 
audio-visual aids in the field of religion. 

Question: (Inaudible). 

Answer: On that picture which you saw, there is a little 
place where the person who is running the laboratory can 
tune in any student on any one of the six tape player 
machines. The laboratory technician then gives the student 
whatever tape the instructor has indicated should come to 
her. The pupils are all hearing one of six different lessons. 
These are not played audibly but are heard only through 
earphones. 


Cost of Electronic Classroom 

Question: What is the cost of constructing such a labora- 
tory? 

Answer: Well, if you have to buy everything that goes 
into it yourself, it runs rather expensively. You would 
have, in such a case, to set aside maybe $4,000 or $5,000. 
But if among your personnel at school you have someone 
whose father is a laboratory technician and someone else 
who can do carpentry for you, and if the mothers’ club 
will buy you a few tape players and if the parents get in- 
terested enough that they want every one of their children 
to have an earphone, you can have an electronic classroom 
with very little expense. 

I think that with the pressure on the Catholic sisterhood 
and the great number of students that must pass through our 
hands and the danger of inefficient teaching from crowded 
conditions we would do well to investigate the possibilities 
of one of these classrooms in our own vicinity. As a Catholic 
teacher you might consider the advisability of having a 
magnetic tape recorder which is definitely a “second you,” 
because if you, in the quiet of your room can record your 
lesson or during the summer time get some of these lessons 
prepared in advance, you have a two-fold advantage, the 
exposition of the material is going on while you are free 
to direct the students. 

In the absence of any further questions, we shall now 
proceed to the presentation of a film. It is Father Gale's 
filmstrip, “Mass for All Catholics.” Such a teaching device 
is both an aid and a challenge. (The filmstrip was pro 
jected.) , 


Film Brings New Approach 

This film brings you a new approach. The creators of 
all these films have spent lengthy periods in the planning 
and preparation. Their very achievement is far beyond 
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that of the teacher with less time and facilities. A teacher 
must realize that in using so excellent a teaching aid she 
should try to supplement and interpret it with a_back- 

yund worthy of its merit. The full power of the film we 
have seen will be released only by the teacher who can bring 
the great truths of the spiritual life of grace and mythical 
body to the discussion which follows the showing of the 
film. 


Mechanical Invention Is Helping Us 

There is something sensational, almost incongruous in 
our meeting today, something of hope and something of 
courage. The wisdom of 20th-century Catholic educational 
philosophy is focused upon modern inventions. We are 
here to appraise the power in helping, the power of a 
mechanical invention in helping us to change the students 
according to the model of the only perfect personality, 
Christ. Change! the word comes as a jolt to even the sea- 
soned teacher. Must we really change these students? In 
a despiritualized society, in which youngsters are spoiled to 
the point where they need psychoanalysis before they even 
know the alphabet, one is almost tempted to leave bad 
enough alone. But we must not be pessimistic. We are 
disseminators of the most eagerly sought commodities of the 
human heart—infinite love, enduring hope, and faith which 
afirms all that the heart desires. With these we can change 
our pupils and we can gain help in this transformation 
through the use of audio-visual aids. 

Question: Is it more difficult to read and watch the pic- 
ture than to have the material presented on the record? 

Answer: Would you care to answer that question, Father 
Gales or Father Mullen? Farner Gates: I would think 
that getting the information by ear is easier than reading 
it; however, there may be two schools of thought. Some 
teachers might prefer to use their own ingenuity instead of 
depending on the record; others might prefer the record. 
It is a question of taste I suppose; but, basically, I think 
the record is better than looking at the type on the screen. 


Two Schools of Thought 

SistER THERESA: Father says there are two schools of 
thought on that matter. A great many primary teachers 
prefer the films without the accompanying record because 
the vocabulary of the very young student must be keyed to 
their ability to comprehend. Likewise the method of ap- 
proach must be so different. So, from that point of view, 
you do not have to move along as the record moves. You 
can adapt your subject matter better to the mentality of 
your students; however, some of you will agree the record 
is pleasing. 


RELIGION TAUGHT by TV 


Rev. Louis A. Gales, The Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 


I AM glad to act as substitute for the scheduled speaker, 
because I had hoped tomorrow to show a little film that we 
made to Mary Dooley, to get her very personal and very 
confidential advice as to what I should not have done with 
this film. But this way, you are all going to have a chance 
to school me instead. 


Radio Program Served to Gain Experience 

The story briefly is this: We have had a radio program 
in St. Paul, Minn. for the past 10 years. Apparently there 
was no one else to volunteer for the job so I took over. 
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And over these years, it has been impossible to find any- 
body else to volunteer for the job, not because it is a hard 
thing to do but because other people are too smart to tie 
themselves down to a job that must be continued week 
after week without exception. There is no vacation on 
this program. It keeps on going. 


Now Try Filming TV Program 

It is an unrehearsed discussion program with a group of 
four children, two boys and two girls usually. Two years 
ago we went on television. The bug has now bit me, that 
we should try to make a film of this program so that tele- 
vision stations in other parts of the country might, if they 
saw fit, show this film on their stations. Three weeks ago 
I got ambitious enough to make a beginning—perhaps too 
ambitious because I went to the studio with the thought in 
mind of making 10 or 12 programs at one sitting. The 
children were completely unrehearsed as is always the case, 
because it is my experience that if they know what you are 
going to talk about they are going to anticipate you and 
throw you completely off base. So we tell them no more 
than the general idea of the subject. 

We came to the studio on this particular day, a very hot 
day,—incidentally studio lights are very much hotter than 
TV lights—and we were perspiring and the children were 
getting very unhappy. None the less we got through two 
programs. 

Let me then show you the first of these films. It runs 
for 1314 minutes. We deliberately cut it down to that be- 
cause it was designed to show in television stations in a 
quarter hour period leaving time for a sponsor’s message. 
(The film was projected.) 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION Programs 


A Panel Discussion 


Editorial Introduction: The first part of this panel dis- 
cussion consisted of a demonstration, with appropriate com- 
mentary, of a closed circuit television system. At one end 


of the auditorium stage (some 40 feet wide and 25 deep) 
was placed a small television camera, lights, and some equip. 
ment furnished by the panel chairman, Rev. Joseph A, 
Coyne, O.S.A., St. Rita High School, Chicago. Father's 
equipment was typical high school physics equipment used 
in the study of magnetism and electricity. 

As Father Coyne demonstrated, the camera picked up his 
actions which could be viewed by the audience on a tele. 
vision set placed at the extreme right of the stage. Whereas 
only some six to ten persons would have been able to stand 
close enough to Father and his apparatus to see what o¢ 
curred as he demonstrated, in this instance some three to 
four hundred Sisters, Brothers, and priests were able clearly 
to discern what he did and what happened, all at the same 
time. 

While reading the following, it should be understood 
that Dr. Lewis was projecting stides of all the things he 
spoke about. In every instance, the photographs repre. 
sented actual installations. 


Television in CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


Dr. Philip Lewis, TV Director, Chicago Public Schools 


7s GET DATA on screen sizes and desirable viewing dis- 
tances, we chose a large social room at the South Schore 
High School, a room about 85 feet deep. In it we placed 
a number of television receivers of different screen sizes to 
be viewed by about 1,700 students during the viewing tests. 


Tests Determine Best Viewing Distances 

We would ask them to approach the screen and stop at 
the greatest distance at which they could view comfortably. 
We then recorded that setting. We asked the same indi- 
vidual to go as close to the television screen without the 
image beginning to lose resolution or break up into the 
525 lines that made up the image. From this we obtained 
a viewing differential range for each student. We found 
that most teenagers would be able to adapt themselves to 
a great many different positions. But we found a substan- 


TV panelists, left to right: Dr. Philip Lewis, TV director, Chicago Public Schools; Miss Virginia Renaud, director of education, CBS, 
Chicago; Mr. Norbert J. Hruby, director of TV and radio, Loyola University, Chicago; Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., St. Rita High 
School, Chicago, panel chairman and demonstrator for the closed circuit demonstration, which preceded the panel discussion. 
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tial percentage who had one good viewing position; if you 
moved them closer or further away from that, they had 
difficulty in adjusting to view comfortably. 


Long Viewing Periods Without Eyestrain 
We made some other discoveries. First of all, youngsters 


could watch a TV screen in excess of five hours at a stretch, 
without feeling eyestrain afterward. This may seem exces- 
sive to you but if you remember how the youngsters also 
go to double-feature movies and sit through two of them 


at a time, you find the time situation is not different. 

We found, too, that a direct view television receiver such 
as was demonstrated here previously has an image which is 
anywhere from 10 to 15 times brighter than the projected 
image that you are looking at, on the screen, now. 

Another thing that we determined is that people with 
normal vision adapted to television very easily. Those who 
were nearsighted and did not wear glasses could watch for 
a greater period of time than those who wore their glasses. 
We found that the opposite was true with the far-sighted 
youngster. When we checked these results with an ophthal- 
mologist, he said, “This is the type of result you should 
find.” 

Some people require a period of several weeks to become 
used to viewing television; some actually suffer pain while 
they are breaking into it. But we found that it was not 
the amount of viewing that would do harm to the eyes in 
most cases, where the condition existed, but rather the type 
of program. 


Optimum Screen Sizes 

The findings in terms of screen size—this should be 
significant to all—will be shown in the next slide. This 
chart shows the findings with television screens starting as 
small as 10”. Then we go to 12”, 16” and 19”. The bril- 
liantly lighted areas show optimum viewing areas, whereas 
the dark shaded areas at the top and at the bottom show 
where near-sighted youngsters can sit and where far-sighted 
youngsters can see best. It is amazing to note the coverage 
that you can get with a relatively small screen. 

We are looking at the 19” chart—the second one from 
the right—and we find that optimum conditions exist in 
excess of 30 feet, showing that the 19” screen can be satis- 
factory for the ordinary classroom which is 30 or 35 feet 
in length. This is not to say that you should not get larger 
screens if you can afford them. What we are saying is that 
for a compromise between economy and the desirable 
screen, the 21” screen should do the job quite well. 


English Class Trained to Choose Programs 

We had an English TV class for elective credit, in which 
we tried to find out whether the school could not do some- 
thing constructive with helping youngsters to pick out good 
programs to watch. In this class some of their homework 
assignments were first to keep a viewing log. What did 
they watch, at what time, and how did they rate these pro- 
grams? For two weeks they had a very simple form to keep. 
At the end of that time assignments were made for home 
work: watch a sports event, a news cast, a musical show, a 
teledrama, an educational production. The next day in 
the classroom we would discuss them and develop criteria 
for judging those categories of programs. Before a few 
weeks were over, we had some real arm-chair directors in 
the class. Whereas, the general school viewing average was 
about 20 hours per week we found that these youngsters 
had cut their own viewing down selectively to about 12 or 
13 hours. 

After that they went into adapting plays to television 
script format and they also tried to write some original 
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This shows the left end of the speakers platform during the pre- 
liminaries to the TV panel discussion session of the 3rd CAVE 
convention, August 3, 1954. Father Coyne is shown while dem- 
onstrating with some physics apparatus—more is on platform in 
front of him—which the television camera is focused on. All the 
while the audience could view his actions on the television set 
at the far right of the platform. The small table was used to hold 
objects to be scanned by the camera. The standard with two 
floodlights were provided to give extra illumination, although, 
as Dr. Lewis explained in his talk, they are not essential when 
this camera is used in the average classroom. At the foot of the 
tripod is seen the “Crestwood by Daystrom” tape recorder which 
was recording the session. The crossed rods in the far back- 
ground are the decorative front grill of the Electro-V oice 
“Regency III” loudspeaker system to which the Crestwood 
tape recorder was attached for reproducing RCA pre-recorded 
tapes during the morning concerts, in this very ballroom which 
has capacity for 3,000 seated persons. 


scripts. ‘Thus we found we had to go into some of the jar- 
gon, and some of the science of the trade. One of the 
youngsters made up this little slide to show the hand signals 
that the director would normally use—“Cut it off,” “Stretch 
it out,” “Around the nose,” and things like that—to illus- 
trate that it is rather simple to give the basic techniques. 


Students Learn Details of TV Production 

Then, of course, we had to deal with the lenses on the 
cameras. In the studios you will find cameras with about 
four lenses in many cases. But what do these lenses mean? 
When ycu indicate on the script that you want a close-up 
or a long shot, you should know what that means. A series 
of colored slides such as this, helped them to understand 
that. This one illustrates a long shot, where you get the 
whole individual in the field; you see some of the back- 
ground. This would be a medium long shot; with it we 
are putting more emphasis on the individual and very little 
on the background. This would be a medium close-up; 
you are beginning to see the freckles on the young lady’s 
nose. And, of course, this is the close-up shot. After they 
went this far, they began to cast for parts on their scripts. 
We decided we would try to go into production. 


Build Semi-Mockup Television Camera 

You can do this in elementary school, in high school, or 
at the college level, and that is to build up some semi- 
mockup television “cameras.” These “cameras” are wooden 
boxes in tripods with casters. They are cable-connected 
with an 8-wire cable. Instead of having lenses in them, 
they have a turret with different aperture openings. As 
we rotate the turret the field of vision will increase or de- 
crease as seen from the back end of the “camera.” 
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Now, head phones are actually plugged in and go into 
an inter-communication system through the cable to where 
the director is sitting. Therefore, he can give all sorts of 
directions: to dolly in and dolly back, to change to a close. 
up. As they shift the “lens position,” there is telegraphed 
back, by means of colored lights, an indication of what lens 
position is used. In effect we can go through the commands 
and the directions that are ordinarily given in a studio, 


Microphone Boom Made from Scrap 

This is the boom microphone (referring to a projected 
picture). It is made from an old art stand. The base is 
what you can find in many art rooms. The upper part was 
a vacuum cleaner handle; you can see the forked part up 
at the top. We have a few pieces of brass tubing and a 
leg weight at one end, but a live mike hanging at the other 
end. There is a simple lever system that enables the mike 
boom to be raised and lowered and the casters enable it 
to be swung around in any arc that you wish. Here again 
there is a plug for head phones so that the director can 
tell the dolly man what to do on the mike boom. 


Realistic Lighting Panels 


Here is our video and audio control. We work with 
colored lights because no real images are transmitted, of 
course. In the background you see a cabinet with three 
glass panels. Behind the panel at the left is a red light; 
behind the right is a green light, and in the middle panel, 
the on-the-air panel, we have a red and a green light. When 
the director puts camera | on the air, we see the green light; 
camera 2, you see the red; and when there is a montage 
or a superimposition, you see both lights illuminated and 
across the top of both of these left and right panels. 

In the foreground is a public address system that was 
resurrected from the junk heap. It has a built-in phono- 
graph which you can use for spotting musical bridges, 
background music, or blending the voice with the music. 
The total effect as you will see in the next slide is quite 
realistic. This is a close-up. You see. the floor director 
kneeling and giving a time signal. This next slide shows a 
long shot with more of the original cast in it. 


Run-throughs Gives Much Rehearsal Time 

We found that run-throughs with equipment of this type 
would actually give a lot of rehearsal that is not possible 
to get in a studio before air time. Rehearsal time is expen- 
sive and usually there is not enough available for the 
amount of polish that you need on shows. 


Applications of Closed Circuit Equipment 


Here is pictured the camera that you saw here today. 
I shall show you just a few applications and experiments 
that we have tried with it. We went into an industrial arts 
class with it to view a close-up of a demonstration, one in 
which it is impossible to have a large group gather around 
the instructor. In this application, instead of having a 
group around the instructor the television receiver is 
mounted on the shop wall and as many as 50 can watch 
the televised demonstration at one time. 

Each semester we have the problem of orienting fresh- 
men to the college. You have the same problem in the 
high school, certainly, where you have many different things 
they need to know. In this case we try to familiarize them 
with the library, the material center, the audio-visual cen 
ter, the card catalog, the periodical section, the reference 
room department—all of the things that they should know 
to work effectively around the college without loss of time. 
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Closed Circuit to Orient New Students 

With students varying from 400 to 700 each semester, it 
is a tremendous job to take groups around so they can be 
well grounded. Therefore, as soon as the cables are installed 
at Chicago Teachers College, we hope to take the camera 
on tour and put a large group in a large hall, just as you 
are sitting here. Instead of going around and seeing these 
things, the students will watch them on television screens. 
Using the inter-com system, it is possible for them to ask 
questions of the instructor who goes around with the cam- 
era. He can answer them from rooms that are several hun- 
dred feet away from his student audience. 


Speech Classes View Themselves 

A theatre workshop in the speech classes has tried full 
circuit TV. In speech classes, they use it more or less as a 
mirror to see how they appear before a group and what 
their mannerisms look like. Are they using too many hand 
gestures? Are their facial expressions pleasant? For the 
workshop group itself, it gives them a monitor which shows 
them how their theatrical production actually looks from 
the front of the stage. They can make modification as they 
go along. 

This next picture was taken in the biology laboratory. 
The instructor is dissecting a beef heart. Now, the nice 
thing about this is that in any laboratory you can set up 
not one television receiver but several of them—possibly 
one at each large bench. Then the television receivers serve 
as electronic magnifiers; the camera can be turned down 
the eye-piece of a microscope and do a pretty fair job for 
low level magnification. The tube is still not perfect enough 
to use for high power magnification. But for the basic ex- 
periments that we usually need many microscopes for, this 
can be done for large groups at a saving of great expense. 


Films Projected for Classrooms 

Let us imagine one practical application of television for 
medium or large sized schools. If we have a central audio- 
visual room, Miss X could phone to it and say: “We would 
like to show Skippy and the Three R’s at 2 o’clock today.” 
The attendant in the room could push the TV camera over 
to the projector, fit it up with the film, Skippy and the Three 
R’s, and throw it on remote. Then at 2 o’clock Miss Smith 
can push the remote control button and her class watches 
the motion picture film on the television receiver in their 
classroom. 

This is not so far from reality. We are putting in three 
outlets in our audio-visual room at Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege and we are going to experiment with the distribution 
of films on this same cable system. We shall have our cam- 
eras each tuned to a separate channel, channels not now 
being used in the Chicago area. As these are distributed 
classroom teachers can differentiate by merely turning the 
channel switch on their conventional receiver in the room 
and select the program that they wish. 


Electronic Mixer Versatile 

Here is an electronic mixer that was built to serve quite 
a number of purposes. This has FM-AM, short wave, and 
phonograph turntable inputs. It will take the audio input 
from a number of different television receivers. It is con- 
nected to a group of 40 chairs. These chairs are in groups 
of 4, so that we can have our students listen to 10 different 
program sources at the same time. Of course, we never do 
use that many but that many are available. 

There are three tape recorders that connect into this 
classroom set-up. When we have dictation courses in stenog- 
taphy, three rows can take stenographic dictation, each at 
three different speeds at the same time. The front row 
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could, meanwhile, be watching three different television 
programs, listening to the proper sound with headphones. 

To conclude: Remember that all of the equipment and 
all of the applications that have been mentioned here are 
real. The equipment exists. Perhaps you have not been 
using it, yet, because of its cost. But what has been shown 
in the way of application is something you may look for- 
ward to, to plan for, and possibly to explore for the poten- 
tial utility for more efficient teaching. 

Question: (Inaudible). 

Dr. Lewis: The cables that we are installing are designed 
to carry color as well as black and white TV. Therefore 
we shall merely replace the receivers, when they become 
available. 

Question: (Inaudible, regards cost of running co-axial 
cables to classrooms). 

Dr. Lewis: Every installation will vary. If you are con- 
structing a new building, the cost of putting in a co-axial 
cable would be very small. If you have an old building and 
you want to run it in conduit, the cost would be very large. 
However, the co-axial cable system is not a high voltage 
system, so it violates no code if you merely run the cable 
just as you would a bell enunciator wire. If you wanted to 
install it with the least expenditure of funds, you may find 
its cost is about $25 to $30 per room. That cost would in- 
clude also the channel amplifiers, and everything else that 
you would need for it, excluding the television receivers, 
of course. 


Educational PROGRAMMING for TV 


Miss Virginia Renaud, Director of Education, CBS, Chicago 


. IS SAFE to say that we are all agreed television is a pow- 
erful means of mass communication. Possibly no other 
medium has been developed that has come to have such a 
wide public acceptance as television. This medium has 
grown as fast in the past six years as the entire radio indus- 
try did in the first 12 years. It has been estimated that the 
average family spends more time watching television than 
they do for anything else, with the exception of sleeping. 
A recent survey claims that the average child spends about: 
13 hours a week watching TV programs. Commercial broad- 
casters have, therefore, a responsibility as to the type of 
programs that they put before a viewing audience con- 
sisting of both adults and children. 


People Hold Opposite Views of Medium 


Television has been described in a number of different 
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ways. People call it the greatest thing for mass communica- 
tion and enlightenment that they have ever seen; others say 
it isa horrible one-eyed monster ready to grab your children, 
reduce their eye sight to myopic proportions and make their 
brain approach that of a semi-mongolian idiot. Yet, whether 
we agree with one or the other of these views, I think we 
all concede that it does have an influence on current Amer- 
ican thought and life. 


Education Commercially Feasible 

Just what is the commercial broadcaster’s place in rela- 
tion to the educator’s? The educator says: “We teach.” 
The commercial broadcaster says: “We entertain; we in- 
form; we sell and we teach.” 

Let us look at that teaching for a moment. It seems ap- 
parent that teaching of an educational nature on com- 
mercial television leaves a great deal to be desired. But a 
great deal has been accomplished. You can look at such 
programs of adventure as “Victory at Sea,” and realize that 
history can be entertaining as well as educational. Why is 
this? We have found that education is entertaining and 
commercially feasible because there is no aversion to enter- 
tainment. There is no aversion to educational television 
programs, providing that they are entertaining and _ pro- 
viding that they are technically well produced. 

Television is tailor-made for adult education. I am sure 
you all realize it. All other methods of education and com- 
munication have been either through the eye or through 
the ear, but television actually comprises both of these. We 
hope it is making the most complete and correct usage of 
this tremendous mass medium of communication. 


I know that there are many programs that are not worthy 
of being viewed. Many of them are of mediocre quality. 
We have a lot to learn and I believe we have a lot to learn 
about education. Educators have a lot to learn about the 
television and the radio mediums. 


Educational Programming 

Now what about this thing called educational program- 
ming? Just what does an educational director of a com- 
mercial television station do? I am in charge of the pro- 
duction of four educational television shows a week. We 
must keep in mind that a show is only as good as the script 
which supports it and the people who participate in it. 
Actually television is show business. We are in competi- 
tion with top-flight commercial entertainment. But viewers 
are interested in educational subjects if they stand on their 
technical and their entertainment merits. 


Educational TV is not a classroom situation put into a 
television studio; education must be vital to the viewer. 
The subjects must have a permanent concern because edu- 
cation for learning is really not an end in itself. It is just 


a door that opens to us the wider field of understanding 
and a richer life. 


Subject Must Be Simplified 

An educational subject to be put on a 30-minute televi- 
sion program must be simplified. But we cannot talk down 
to the public. Our audience is intelligent and they have a 
certain academic acquaintaince with the subject, although 
not a complete scholastic knowledge of it, and we must give 
them credit for this. I believe that the trick, if you can say 
there is one, of producing top-flight educational television 
programming is to make it original, to make it simple, and 
to have a certain amount of the unexpected in it. Remem- 
ber, we are working with a non-captive audience and so 
our greatest assets are immagination and ingenuity. 
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Educator's Role in Television 

What about the educator’s role in television broadcast. 
ing? I think there is a tremendous future and a rich field 
ahead. I can see a day when educators will be known not 
just city-wide but nationally known because of this mass 
medium of communication. Certain things educators must 
keep in mind. They have to work by a stop watch. They 
have a non-captive audience, all extraneous material must 
be deleted. But I believe that this competition, this inject- 
ing show business as it were into the educational approach, 
can do much for the profession. It will attract newer peo- 
ple, people with imagination and people who realize that 
education, instructing, is a competitive field. We know 
how competitive it is by judging our telepulse reports. 

I think that the greatest field ahead will be when educa- 
tors help commercial broadcasters to make television en- 
lightening as well as entertaining. 

Question (Actually a comment by Dr. Lewis): I'd like 
to tell you that Miss Renaud phoned us one day and said, 
“Do you think you could put on a half-hour program for 
Chicago Teachers College?” From then on, alter we said 
yes, she was on deck every minute helping us to put on 
something that would be good viewing fare. I think there 
are many questions you ought to direct to her, such as: 
What is the procedure for your institution to put on a tele- 
vision show? Perhaps you would like to hear about that. 
Will you, Miss Renaud, tell us how you would go about it 
if a school came to you and asked to put on a TV program? 
Tell us how you would go about assisting them and telling 
them what to do. 


Proper Selection of Subject First Consideration 

Miss Renaup: The most important thing is the proper 
selection of subject, a subject to hold your audience's in- 
terest. Educators must realize that while a subject is par- 
ticularly interesting to them because it is in their special 
field, it might possibly not have a wide appeal to the audi- 
ence that television in the metropolitan city must reach 
today. Selection of your subject deserves a great deal of 
thought and a great deal of study. 

Next is the selection of the people that you would have 
on the program. If you'll forgive me—I think that edu- 
cators are prone to judge the capabilities of their people, 
television-wise, by the number of years they have spent in 
an institution and what degrees they’ve acquired. But, 
actually, that is not the criterion. 


Certain Problems Encountered 

There are certain technical difficulties, and projection 
problems that you encounter in television that you would 
never encounter anywhere else. For example, I was work- 
ing with a professor from the University of Illinois, not long 
ago, who had been on radio a number of times but never 
on television. He said, “Television is a most interesting 
medium; on radio you rehearse the actors and the script, 
but on television you rehearse the machine.” And that is 
true. You rehearse the cameras, you rehearse the people on 
microphones and the room light, and you get audio-visual 
and video checks. For example, a teacher might be instruct- 
ing a class and, becoming tremendously enthusiastic about 
his subject, might lean a little over to the side. When that 
happens in television, he would be completely out of the 
picture. When you pick up something, you must raise it 
no more than about 2 or 3 inches above the table. Usually 
in teaching in the ordinary classroom, you would pick up 
the object and hold it up to demonstrate it. You aré 
completely lost on the television screen if you do such a 
thing. 
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QUESTION: (Inaudible, regarding subject matter). 

Miss RenAup: I think the field that helps people do 
things. For example, how-to-do-it-yourself programs. Pro- 

ams that will tell how to prepare your child before he 
attends school. What you should teach him in the way of 
reading or other things. Films, for example, that would 
show gardening tricks, or possibly very elementary practical 
nursing training. ‘Travel programs are of great interest as 
well as explanations, if not too detailed, about some of the 
tremendous advances we are making technically and scien- 
tifically today. One of the most interesting shows we ever 
had in our particular series with colleges and universities 
in Chicago was a discussion on atomic energy. It was put 
before the television viewer in concrete, simple terms and 
it was put across dramatically within a period of 29 minutes 
and 30 seconds (which I think was a miracle). 


Classroom Demonstration on TV 

Question: How many pupils would be best for a class- 
room demonstration? 

Miss ReNAup: A classroom demonstration by television? 
] would say the fewer you have, the better. You have 
space limitations and you have your general confusion that 
occurs in arrangement. For example, you do not have wings 
in a television studio as you have in a theatre. You can 
not say to participants, “You stand over here’ out of the 
way.” Actually, what you are doing is preparing them for 
the next shot, the next set. I would say, when you begin, 
start with a few students, about 3 or 4, and see how they 
work, 

SisteR: Do you have any particular make up? 

Miss ReENAup: At WBBM, we haven't any particular 
type of make up. On my educational shows as well as on 
many other programs there actually isn’t any specific make- 
up used. We don’t use any on many, many shows, but 
the one thing I would advise would be using a great deal 
of white—a white dress, for example, would reflect the 
light. I would avoid anything that jangles or anything 
with sequins, dangling earrings, sparkling beads or hats, 


because such things can reflect light and be a constant dis- 
traction. 


Time Needed to Prepare a Program 

Question: (Inaudible, relating to the time element.) 

Miss Renaup: I can use my own experience. I know 
most of our own educational shows are planned at least 
2 or 214 months in advance. I have one program which, at 
present, is planned through the end of September. But 
the actual mechanics of it: the writing of the script, the 
getting of props, the detailed work require an average of 
about two weeks. Research has to be a very thorough job. 
Any time you are contacting the general public, you are 
bound to find an expert who knows a great deal more about 
the subject than you do yourself. So the writing of your 
script takes the longest time. The actual work that you 
would do with the director is reduced to a minimum, if 
you know what you are going to do, if you have your 
props and so forth. We have about an hour’s rehearsal 
with our director immediately prior to the particular pro- 
gram. That is, of course, a very short time, but rehearsal 
time is strictly limited. I would say about two weeks to 
get a good show with concrete, adequate material. 

Would it be at all advisable to go out to the classroom? 
(Miss Renaud explained why it is impractical and uneco- 
nomical to telecast from an actual classroom.) 

Question: (Inaudible, relating to continuing series.) 

Miss Renaup: Our educational shows are completed dur- 
ing the one program session. We prefer it to be that way. 
In other words when you have a continuing program on a 
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weekly basis, you lose a great deal. You lose a great deal 
at the opening of your second show because the audience, 
who were not fortunate enough to see the first part, feel 
there is no use watching it. We believe that you can get a 
more lasting message to your viewing public if you have a 
complete show within your time segment. 


Education Program on Commercial TV 


Norbert J. Hruby, Director of TV and Radio, 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Illinois 


(Editor’s note: Mr. Hruby spoke at some length, very 
interestingly and instructively, during the panel. Preferring 
to be briefer in print, he furnished the CAVE secretary 
with a summary of his talk. It follows.) 


i tinien THE ATTRIBUTES Of a good television program is 
very much like proving the attributes of God from reason 
alone. The criteria for judging a television program are 
more readily stated negatively and, inasmuch as there is no 
revelation on the matter of good television programming, 
perhaps these negative criteria are the only rules of thumb 
that may be offered. 


Criteria of Program for Young People 

Following are useful criteria for judging a program that 
you may want to recommend to young people: 

1. Stereotype: Most bad television programs are guilty 
of a lack of originality, a repetitious sameness of a tired 
formula. Even if the original formula were good, the re- 
sultant stereotype, ending in the imitation of imitations, is 
probably the most fatal evil in television programming. 

2. Violence: Violence in itself is not bad. It is morally 
indifferent. But violence for the sake of violence is wholly 
regrettable. No one could cavil at the violence in a Shake- 
spearian tragedy, on the one hand. But murder, rape, 
arson and related brutality presented merely for their own 
sake, i.e., for sensation, are the curse of too much standard 
fare for young people. 

3. The “Good Guys” and the “Bad Guys”: It is signifi- 
cant to note which characters in a television drama are 
“good guys” and which are “bad guys.” A recent New York 
survey of programs for children’s consumption indicated 
that the one type of person who is most often depicted as 
evil, traitorous, and immoral is the scientist. The alarming 
implication of this survey is that impressionable young peo- 
ple are being infected with the virus of anti-intellectualism. 
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Large Type Colored Illustrations 
Most Simplified Arrangement 


ASK FOR SCHOOL EDITION .. . No. 810/22 


For the Priest’s Library . . For the Seminary 
Classroom and Library . . For the Catholic 
College Classroom and Library 


The Philosophical Series of the Higher Institute of 
Philosophy, University of Louvain, Belgium 


Ontology 


CANON FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, PH.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by 
Rev. MartTIN J. FLYNN, PH.D., S.T.D. 


PRICE $4.50 


Here is the latest and probably the most significant book 
on the subject of Ontology; written by one of the greatest 
authorities in the realm of philosophy, and translated by one 
of the most competent professors of philosophy in the United 
States. 

Although the subject is scholarly and intellectual—the lan- 
guage is easy to read and easy to understand. The book 
unfolds almost like a best-seller novel and can be readily 
understood by anyone with even the most rudimentary 
knowledge of philosophy. “Ontology” may be deep, but is 
not dull. 


Epistemology 


By CANON FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, PH.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by Rev. MARTIN J. FLYNN, PH.D., S.T.D. 


PRICE $4.50 


“The intrinsic merits of this work, even more than a desire 
to express gratitude to one of the many masters to whom the 
reviewer feels highly indebted, prompt an expression of the 
hope that Canon Van Steenberghen’s work will receive the 
enthusiastic welcome it so richly deserves.” 

—The New Scholasticism 


Introduction to Philosophy 


By Canon Louis pE RAEYMAEKER, PH.D., S.T.D. 
Translater HARRY MCNEILL, PH.D. 


PRICE $4.50 


“Excellence of ... plan. . 


. , Clarity, order, and accuracy.” 

—Journal of Philosophy 
“Stands out in clarity, conciseness, and elegance . . . Strongly 
recommended to all.”—Collectanea Franciscana 


Cosmology 


Elements of a Critique of the Sciences and of Cosmology 


By FERNAND RENOIRTE, SC.D., PH.D. 
Translated by James F. CoFFEY, PH.D., S.T.D. 


PRICE $4.50 


Not too abstruse to be understood by the amateur 
philosopher, and should also be of value to the professional.” 
—Catholic Monthly Review 


Joseph F. Wagner, Ine.. 
303 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. 
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4. Vulgarity: Too many bad television programs, espe. 
cially comedy shows, draw their humor from vulgarity, 
rudeness, and bad manners. There is nothing necessarily 
wrong with slap-stick comedy, on the one hand, but when 
vulgarity becomes the main ingredient of humor a program 
is necessarily bad. 

5. Commercialization: There are certain types of pro 
grams for young people which force the advertiser's “mes 
sage” on the young viewer in such a way that the whole 
program becomes one continual commercial in the worst 
of taste, a kind of blackmail-by-entertainment. 

6. Sentimentality: Sentiment is of itself legitimate. But 
when feelings and emotions are exploited and _ presented 
without any foundation in reason, then a program guilty 
of this evil is unconscionable. 

If the program you are viewing critically for the benefit 
of the young people under your care is marked by any of 
the fatal disabilities named above I would say that it is 
bad television. 


Programs Meet Criteria 
I would like now to list under appropriate categories 
certain commercial television programs which are not 
marred by the above flaws. 
1. Variety: “Omnibus,” Sunday afternoon, CBS. 
“Excursion,” Sunday afternoon, NBC. 
. Current Events: “See It Now,” Tuesday evening, CBS, 
“Meet the Press,” Sunday afternoon, NBC. 
3. History: “You Are There,” Sunday afternoon, CBS. 
. Crime: “Dragnet,” Thursday evening, NBC. 
. Science: “John Hopkins Science Review,” Du Mont 
Television Network. 
“What in the World,” CBS. 
“Mr. Wizard,” Saturday afternoon, NBC. 
“Adventure,” CBS. 
». Comedy: “WKukla, Fran, and Ollie,” NBC. 
“Mr. Peepers,” Sunday evening, NBC. 
. Religion: “Life is Worth Living,” 
Du Mont Television Network. 
“Catholic Hour,” Sunday afternoon, NBC. 
. Drama: “United States Steel Hour,” alternate Tuesday 
evenings, ABC (Primarily adult entertainment). 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors,” Christmas, NBC. 
“Shakespeare on Television,” CBS. 
. Children’s Programs: “Ding Dong School,” week-day 
mornings, NBC. 


Tuesday evening, 


Learn of Programs from Local Educational Director 

For additional assistance in determining good programs 
for young people in your community write to the educa 
tional director or the program manager of your local 
television station requesting a listing of educational and 
cultural programs. It would be well, too, to write the educa 
tional directors of the four major television networks, all 
of which have main offices in New York City (NBC, CBS, 
ABC, Du Mont Television Network). 

All the networks are proud to indicate their educational 
programs. Armed with the information they will furnish 
you, you can then urge your local television station to bring 
these programs to your community. 


Other Sources 


Two other useful sources of information are: The Jour 
nal of the Association For Educational Radio-Television, 
a monthly publication which you probably may obtain at 
your local library; and the National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television, Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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symbols on a map. latest line of sound equipment, has been tions systems, new portable sound system, 
The five filmstrips in the series are: 
1. What is a Map? 
sories 2. Coast Lines and Their Symbols. 
not 3. Land Forms and Their Symbols. NOW IN COLORS MORE VIVID 
4. Lakes, Rivers and Their Symbols. 
5. Towns, Cities and Their Symbols. 
The color artwork treatment provides AND EXCITING 
CBS. realism. It also gives a clear definition 
of the objects pictured. Type selections 
S. suitable for easy reading further increase THAN EVER! 
the overall effectiveness of the series. 
Mont This carefully organized sequence of 
pictures builds a sound foundation for 
future skill in map reading. Introduc- 
tion to Maps will stimulate both individ- 
ual students and small groups to further 
map study. 
What Is a Map? introduces and de- 
ening, J velops maps and map symbols using situ- | GENIE® HANDIPAINT—The amazing powder of many 
ations familiar to a child. Beginning 
with aerial views and maps of a school uses —a brilliant medium for finger, brush and tool 
= =. — ee ee painting, and for screen and other types of printing. 
: town, a state, and, finally, a nation. Di- at 
rections on a map are clearly established. 
ek-day Coast Lines and Their Symbols, estab- 
lishes the relationship between the land- 
scape images and the map symbols for 
ector the following: island, coast lines (both 
grams regular and irregular), bay, strait, gulf, 
educa- sea, cape, and peninsula. 
Pras Land Forms and Their Symbols re- 
al any lates the followin hysical 
educa- sng with some 9 oo Have you used Genie Handipaint lately? 
ks, all tein eesiin, Miehliead Veofenda New advanced techniques of manufacture— 
- CRS : 7 —_ , y developed by our corps of research chemists 
1, CBS, hill country, mountain ranges, valleys, and technicians—are now producing a vast- 
wine ont Patan. ly improved, free-flowing, ultra-creamy paint 
furnidh Lakes, Rivers and Their Symbols cor- of vivid, intense, jewel-like color. Even after 
> hee telates lakes and rivers with their map Genie Handipaint has been pre-mixed and 


the finished work allowed to dry, the colors 
remain brilliant as ever. 


symbols in an especially effective visu- 
alization. The parts of a river system— 
source, river valley, canyon, tributaries, 
mouth, and delta~—are progressively de- 
veloped. 

Towns, Cities and Their Symbols points 
out the difference both in size and in the 
man-made features of the farm commu- 
ity, small and large towns and cities. 
The different types of urban map sym- 
bols are presented and explained. 


Teachers find Genie Handipaint ideal for 
encouraging experimental and exploratory 
work—it is so versatile, easy to use and 


our- : 
e J economical. 


evision, 
ytain at 
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Comes in a convenient, waste-preventing, 
shaker-top canister in 4 oz. and 8 oz. sizes, 
in 6 glorious, non-toxic colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


GOOD NEWS for teachers! A revolu- 
tionary new magnetic tape has just been 
released which offers 50% more tape 
wound on standard-size reels, thus 
enabling teachers to make uninter- 
rupted recordings of longer broadcast 
plays, concerts and 
news events. One reel of a) 
this new extra-play tape > 
actually gives teachers é® e an, 

2+ "@ 
> 


the same recording time é 


now found on 11,2 reels 
of conventional tape. 

THIS MEANS your students this fall will 
be able to hear recorded broadcasts of entire 
concerts by great symphony orchestras .. . 
complete dramatic productions...full reports 
of historical events—without the annoying 
interruptions caused by stops for reel change. 


The New Tape is called “Scotch” Brand 
Extra-play Magnetic Tape 190A. Its devel- 
opment is the result of intensive laboratory 
research with new, more potent oxide coat- 
ings. Made with a 50% thinner magnetic 
coating and a 30% thinner backing ma- 
terial, new 190A tape not only offers more 
recording time on the same size reel, but 
gives improved high fidelity response... 
with sufficient critical strength to meet the 
severe demands of most school recording 
machines. 


GREATEST ADVANTAGE of Extra- 
play tape to teachers is its increased 
recording time. With 50% more tape 
wound on each reel, the new magnetic 
tape eliminates the problem of reel 
changeover—always present in making 
recordings with most ordinary tapes. 


Your Students Hear 
broadcasts, school plays, 
concerts, lectures just as 
they were originally pre- 
sented — without pauses, 
breaks or interruptions to 
distract them or destroy 
continuity. So, naturally 
the teacher’s job is made easier, and the 
value of the recording as an instructional 
device increased. 


I'LL BE HAPPY to hear your opinion 
of new, thinner “Scotch” Brand Extra-play 
Magnetic Tape 190A. Try it in your record- 
ing jobs and send me your comments or 
suggestions. Just drop a line to me—c/o 
Educational Division, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, 900 Fauquier 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 





The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are regis- 
tered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in U.S.A. 
by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., St. 
Paul6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 








30- and 50-watt deluxe amplifiers, and 
custom standard and custom deluxe An- 
tenaplex Copies of the new 
catalog may be obtained by writing to 
the Sound Products Section, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 
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systems. 


Webcor Music Tapes 


The first releases in the new Webcor 
library of high fidelity music on magnetic 
tape appeared late in the past school year. 

The new Webcor tape records feature 
leading American artists and were re- 
corded on specially constructed high fi- 
delity equipment to give collectors of fine 
music, fidelity enthusiasts, and 
those who want uninterrupted music in 
their schools and their homes maximum 


high 


tonal quality without extraneous noise or 
the need to change records. 

The initial series consists of six reels. 
One five-inch reel is made up of songs 
and selections by such composers as 
Bach, Nevin, and Malotte, sung by the 
widely acclaimed John Halloran Choir 
(Chicago). Another reel of the same 
size carries nine light music classics 
played by the Leonard Sorkin Strings. 

Four other reels, two each in five- 
inch and seven-inch size, feature music 
by the Fine Arts Quartet, generally re- 
garded as one of the country’s 
chamber music ensembles. 
solos by 


finest 
Included are 
Leonard Sorkin and George 
Sopkin of the quartet and by Robert Mc- 
Dowell, pianist. 

All are recorded at a speed of 7% 
inches per second and can be played on 
any standard tape recorder. At this 
speed the 7-inch reels give a full hour of 
music, the 5-inch reels about 30 minutes. 

Each reel is separately packed in an 
attractive three-color carton, clearly 
marked to show the artists and selec- 
tions it contains. The 5-inch reels re- 
tail at $8 each and the 7-inch reels at $12. 
A-V 3 


Our Natural Resources 
New Film Series 


Pat Dowling Pictures of Los Angeles 
started production in April of a new 
of color films for schools under 
the title “The Wealth of Our Nation,” 
for which their 


series 
cameramen have been 
filming scenes in parts of the 
United States California to the 
New England Coast during this Spring 
and Summer. 

The new series will include three films | 
assigned for use in connection with | 
studies of American history, agriculture, | 


many 
from 


conservation and civics. 

The first film of the series, “Our Na- | 
tural Resources,” will feature timber, | 
mineral, petroleum and water resources | 
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Larson LEATHERCRAFT 


Careful grading * Guaranteed quality 
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FREE! —Illustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 
all tools and materials. Orders 
— shipped same day received, 
Careful, accurate grading plus dependable, guar. 
anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis. 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! 
J.C. LARSON COMPANY, INC, 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4223, Chicago 24, lil. 








YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and gen- 
eral for religious, educational and lay 
markets can help you. Write for free 
brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, 
which describes our cooperative pub- 
lishing plan. 
Exposition Press, Inc., Dept. E-320 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 
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SCHOOLS! CHURCHES! 
Always the Latest and Finest Films 


AUDIO FILM CENTER 


16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 


SAN FRANCISCO: CHICAGO: 
522 Clement Street | 2209 East 75th St. 
Chicago 49, tlinois 


EDUCATIONAL 


San Francisco 18, Cal. 
ENTERTAINMENT 


For School Classes 


Decorate burnt wood etch- 
ings, glorified glass, pre- 
designed sketching boards, 
glass etching materials, 


ARTCRAFT 
CATALOG 


ete. Many projects for summer camps. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


Dept. CE 910 Van Buren, Chicago 7, Il. 








Est. 1892 
1} Rings, Pins, Medals for COLLEGES, 
|| SCHOOLS and FRATERNITIES 
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180 Broadway New York 38 
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and their importance and conservation 
aspects. 

“Our Productive Land” will show the 
great variety of foods available now in 
all parts of the United States through- 
out the year. It will also emphasize soil 
conservation measures and land improve- 
ment whereby future needs for more food 
production can be met. 

“Our Productive Industry” will trace 
the development of mass production and 
mass marketing through invention and 
technology, and presewt a cross section 
of large and small industrial development. 
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Arithmetic for Beginners 


Arithmetic for Beginners, intended for 

the primary-elementary teacher, is a 
Pailey Films, Inc., release produced to 
familiarize the young pupil with the 
whole concept—abstract and concrete— 
of addition and subtraction. The subject 
shows what actually happens when we 
add and subtract, gives children concrete 
and abstract number experiences simul- 
taneously, creates a feeling for the dif- 
ference between addition and subtraction 
through watching contrasting action on 
the screen. 


Simple farmyard animals come into the 
picture while numbers at the bottom of 





SIMPLE NURSING 
FILMSTRIPS 
charmingly illustrated, this new series 


of 12 strips show correct procedures 


of practical nursing. Each set of six, 
$30. 


OTHER McGRAW-HILL 
FILMSTRIP SERIES on 


clothing, chemistry, bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial training, mathematics, United 
Nations 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
OR TO ORDER, WRITE: 


Text-Film Department 
McGRAW-HILL 


330 W. 42nd St. 


New York 36 


the frame show addition; as the animals 
leave the picture, the numbers show sub- 
traction processes. Viewers first see and 
hear the numbers they are to learn. 
They then see the animals move about 
as the numbers are repeated on the 
screen, and they hear the narrator repeat 
the numbers. 

The film is in three parts, each consist- 
ing of a group of related arithmetical 
facts sometimes called “families.” Each 
“family” within the reel is separated and 
the teacher may select whatever she 
wants the children to learn. 

No fanciful story detracts from the 
factual presentation of subject matter. 
Self-sustaining without narration, the 
sound may be turned off so that the chil- 
dren may repeat the number processes 
individually or in unison. Each part of 
the film runs 7 minutes. Obtainable 
from Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, California, each part 
rents for $2 and sells for $32.50. The 
series is priced at $00, black and white 
only. A-V 5 


Geography Filmstrips 


The Fundamentals of Geography is a 
set of filmstrips that teachers will wel- 
come. 

The study of geography cannot func- 
tion without an initial knowledge and 
understanding of the basic fundamentals. 
For the teacher, this film-strip set is the 
key to these fundamentals. 

This unit includes the Solar System 
and Universe; The Earth; its motions; 
Latitude, Longitude and Time; Maps, 
Globes and Graphs; the forces of Na- 
ture; Air and Weather; Land and Wa- 
ter; areas and formations; and many 
other geographic concepts too numerous 
to mention. 

Attractively packaged, this series of 
ten full color filmstrips with Teacher’s 
Manual carries a list price of only $25. 
The producer is Eye Gate House, Inc., 
2719 Forty-first Ave., Long Island City 
Fie Ss A-V 6 


Escape to Freedom 


One of the recently released McGraw- 
Hill teaching films will especially inter- 
est our teachers. 

Escape to Freedom. Since 1939 a tide 
of homeless refugees, seeking escape from 
tyranny, has flowed across Europe. To- 
day these refugees come from the east. 
This film shows how Ivo Berounsky, a 
Czech, braved patrols, mantraps, mine 
fields and other perils of the Iron Cur- 
tain to reach Vienna, where the U. S. 
Refugee Control Center assisted him with 
food and clothes, in learning English, and 
finally, in obtaining a passport to the 
United States. A-V 7 








Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confirmation a 
ceremony that indelibly impresses 
its solemnity in each young life. 
MOORE Confirmation Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps 
to establish a reverent consciousness prior 
to and during The Ceremony, for a 
lasting impression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented 
nationwide, to Catholic Churches and 
Schools by MOORE, only for Confirmation. 
(Not academic commencement apparel). 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting . . . drapes well too . . . be- 
cause each child is supplied with an 
outfit according to his or her own 
individual measurements. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how 
MOORE Confirmation Robes save money for 
each family . . . how MOORE transportation- 
prepaid service provides everything for ease, 
convenience and simplicity. Request, too, a 
sample outfit (in the new Cathedral Cloth), 
when requesting Confirmation Catalog E9. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


ALSO MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS... 
CHOIR ROBES . . . GIRLS’ GYM SUITS 
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being vice principal, he teaches physics 
and matnematics. Armed with a B.S. 
from the University of Dayton and an 
M.S. from Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, he taught science and mathematics 
for twenty-two years in Cleveland, Bea- 
con, N. Y., Mineola, N. Y., Pittsburgh, 
and China. 


Sister Patricia Marie, S.N.D. de N. 

Sister Patricia Marie has been teaching 
primary grade pupils for sixteen years. 
She has specialized in teaching religion 
to public school children. 


Sister Mary Campion, S.S.]J. 

Sister Mary Campion has been teach- 
ing literature and music in the upper ele- 
mentary grade for four years, and also 
directing the choir. Working with eighth- 
graders she has directed plays and de- 
bates. Contributor to the Junior Sodal- 
ist, Sister also has a weekly column the 
daily Battle Creek (Mich.) Lakeview 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S., M.S, in E., 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for elementary and 
secondary school teaching; nursing; business; social 
work; chemistry and biology research; laboratory tech- 
nology; premedical; musie; and allied fields. A fully 
accredited college for women. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 


Oratory School 


Catholic Preparatory for Boys. 
Summit, N. J. SUmmit 6-1085. Accredited all 
Sports; Priests and Laymen; Rev. John J. Bain, 
Headmaster; 150 Students; 5th Grade through High 
School; Boarding and Day School; Tuition $40.00 
Per Month; Board and Tuition $120.00 Per Month. 


14 Bedford Rd,, 


Georgian Court College 


Lakewood, New Jersey. Four-year course leading to 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Liberal Arts; Fine Arts; 
Science; Music; Teacher Training; Home Economics; 
Business Administration. Fully Accredited, 
: Service Department 

; The Catholic Educator 

; 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Sister Marie Angela, I.H.M. ‘a 

Sister Marie Angela teaches Enghigh 
at St. Michael H.S. and is the school 
librarian. She has taught in grade ang 
high schools in Michigan and Ohio. She 
is a graduate of Marygrove College ang 
Wayne University. 


Sister Marie Cecile, S.S.J., M.A. 
Sister Marie Cecile is assistant librar- 
ian as well as teacher of English ang 
language, and is working on a book abou 
modern novelists. She has an A.B. from 
Nazareth College and an M.A. in Eng. 
lish from the University of Detroit. 


Sister Mary Eymard, O.S.B. 

Sister Mary Eymard has spent ten years 
teaching in Texas and nine in Arkansas, 
Several years in grade school she had 
three to four grades in one classroom, 
Principal of the Holy Angels Academy, 
she also teaches English and commercial 
subjects, and is adviser to fhe school 
paper. Sister studied at Siena College, 
Catholic University of America Exten- 
sion Branch (Memphis), and Mt. 
Scholastica from which she received her 
A.B. 


Providence College 

Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominican Father, 
A liberal Arts college for men granting degrees i 
R.0.T.C, For 


further information address the Registrar. 


the arts and sciences and business. 


Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A four-year college for womem. 
Grants bachelor’s degrees. Courses in art, busiow 
education, English, education, bome economics, la- 
guages, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical e- 
cation, religion, natural sciences, social sciences, and 
speech and drama. Conducted by the Sisters Adee 
of the Most Precious Blood. Address the Registrar. 


Villanova Preparatory School 


A distinctive, accredited, residential high school, % 
to 12th grades, situated in beautiful, healthful mem 
tains. Established 1926. Located near Los Angele 
Extensive campus. All sports, member Tri-Villg 
Conference. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. All semil- 
private deluxe rooms. Fall Term registrations de 
May 15th. Augustinian Fathers. Route 2, Bor i, 
Ojai, California. 
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Service Coupon 252 | 


Consult the INDEX TO ADVERTISERS for code number of product or service on which | 


you desire further information. 
; mail this coupon. 


'23a4 64 7 88 


Simply encircle the code number or numbers below and | 


10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 


24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 
: For more AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: 
A-V 1, AV 2, AV 3, AV 4, AV 5, AV 6, AV7 


For more information on SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT encircle below: 
SS&E 1, SS&E 2, SS&E 3, SS&E 4, SS&E 5 


Name . 
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i City 
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